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INTRODUCTION « 


The origin or the first discovery of cofiee is not 
definite, but careful investigations show that many au- 
thorities on coffee agree that the plant is indigenous to 
Abyssinia, and probably Arabia, The first coffee became 
known at least one thousand years ago, wnen it was mentioned 
in literature by a famous Arabian physician named Rhazes, 
about the year 900. He called it bunchunm as most early Arabs 
gid gall the drink 

"The word ‘coifee originates irom the Arabic qahwan, 
through the Turkisn Kahyeh, Waen it came to France and Ger- 
many iv became cafe and Kaffee," (1) 

The use of coffee as a popular beverage dates back 
700 years after it was taken as a food, tnen a Wine, and 
medicine. The whole ripe berries, beans and hulls were 
crushed and molded into food balis by the Galla, a won- 
dering African tribe. The tribe together with the in- 
habitants of the island oi Groix,ofi the coast of Britany, 


are still thriving on a diet that includes roasted cofiee 
{1) William H, Ukers, Coifee Merchandising, po.1 


(1) 
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peans. 

Following its use as a food ration, a kind or aromatic 
wine was made in Africa from the iermented juice oi hulls 
and pulp of the ripe berries, Next a medicine was made by 
boiling the dried berries in water. About the year 12u0, 
the practice began of waking a drink from the dried hulis 
alone and boiling in water. Toasting the buils. followed, 
and about 1300,it was the custom to roast the dried beans 
aiter hulling and to boil them in whole. Grinding in mor- 
tars was a later improvement, 1) 

While the coffee tree is native of Abyssinia, and pro- 
bably Arabia, whence its cultivation soread throughout the 
tropics. Some autaorities believe that the cultivation oi 
coffee in Yemen, Arabia, was the first found.in 575 a.d. 
This was the time when the Persian invasion put an end to 
toe Etuiopian rule of the Negus Caleb, who conquered tne 
country in the year of 525. 

Thus coifee began to extend its territory and about 
the middle of the 15th century, tue beverage had spread to 
Aden, Mecca, and Medina. In 1511, the drink reached Cairo. 


It was not untii 1600 that Beba Budan, a Moslem pilgrim 


(1) The complete history of coifee is related the first 
few chapters of Ukers' "All about coiiee". 
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introduced the coifee into India. The tradition oi that 
country related that Baba Budan planted his seeds of coifee 
near the hut he built for himself at chickmaglus in the 
mountains of Mysore, where, only a few years since, the 
greater part of the plants cultivated by the natives of 
kurg and Mysore appears to nave come irom the Baba Budan's 
importation. The inglisn began the cultivation of coffee 
in India in 1840, and now the plantations extend irom the 
extreme norta oi Mysore to Tutichrin. 
: In the latter part oi the 16th century, the German, 
Italian, and tue Dutch botanists and travelers prougnt back 
irom the Levant iccetdeubis information rez,arding the plant 
and tue beverage. In 1614, enterprising Dutch traders be- 
gan to examine into the possibilities oi coifee cultivation 
and coiee trading. In 1616, a coffee plant was auoceasful- 
ly transported irom Mocha, Arabia, to Holland. In 1658, tae 
Dutch started the cultivation of cofiee in Ceyion,althougn 
the Arabs are said to have brought tne plant to the Island 
prior to 1505. In 1670, an attempt was made to cultivate 
cofiee on Hyropean soil at Dijon, France, but the result 
was a failure. 

In 1696, at the instigation oi Nicolaas Witsen, tne 


-burgomaster of Amsterdam, Adrian Van Ommon, Commander at 
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Malabar, India, caused to ship irom Kanaur, Malabar to 
Java, the first coifee plants introduced into that island. 
They were grown from seed of the Coffee Arabica brought to 
Malabar irom Arabia. They were planteay¢ overner General 
Willem Van Outshoorn on the Kedawoeng estate near Batavia, 
but were subsquently lost by earthquake and flood. In 1669, 
Henricus Zwaardecroon imported some slips, or cutting, of 
coiiee trees,from Malabar into Java. There were more. suc- 
cesbiul, and became the progenitors oi all the coffees oi 
Hast Indies. 

The Dutch were then nike “che lead in the Wed tate 
tion of tne cotiee plant. They being of a practical turn 
ol mind, conceived an aubtéion to grow coiitee in their 
colonial possession,so as to make their nowe markets uead- 
guarters ior & world's trade in the product. In consider- 
ing modern cofiee-trading, the Netherlands Hast India Con- 
pany may be said Eta, Pioneer, as it established in Java 
one oi the iirst experimental gardens ior coifiee cultivat- 
ion. This company was iormed in 1602 and in 1614, it was 
urged to examine into the possibilities of coiiee trading 
by Dutch traders. 

In 1640, tne first comuercial shipment of coffee frou 
“Yo dhis arrived at Amsterdam. and was ofiered for sale by 


Wurfibain. Tuis was soon followed by regular imports from 


(5) 


Mocha into Amsterdam which began in 1666. 

In 1690, the Duich began a more systematic cultivation 
at Ceylon after viewing the prosperity ana future expansion 
of the cotiee trade. 

The French were seekin;, to introduce coliiee cultivai- 
ion into tueir colonies. Several attempts were made Lo 
transier young plants from the Amsterdam botanical gardens 
to tne dotanical gardens at Paris; but all were failures. 

Farly in the eighteenth century, Vaotain de Clieu ar- 
rived in Martinique and introduced the plants there which 
erew so rapidly. The iirst narvest was gathered 45 1726, 
and from the seedlings oi whicn came most of tne coifiee trees 
oi the Antilles. So tiny was the plant which produced in the 
end all the rich estates of vie West Indian Islands and re- 
gious bordering on the Guli of Mexico. By 1777, rs were 
1i8,791660 trees in Martinique. 

Cofiee cultivation was first introduced into Haiti and 
santo Domingo in 1715, and not lon, afterwards came hardier 
plants irow Martinique. In 1715, the #rencn company of the 
indies introduced the cultivation of the plant into the Isle 
of Bourbon and the work was carried out by a ship captain 
nained Duiougeret-Grenier frou St.Maio. The cultivation did 
so well that nine years later the Island began to export 


the products. 
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In 1718, the Duich began the cultivation of coilee in 
Surinam. Brazilian coffee plantation was started at Para in 
1723 with plants brought trom the French Guiana, but it was 
not a success. The Enzlish brought the plant to Jamaica in 
1739. The Spanish missionaries introduced coiiee cultivat- 
ion into the PhilZippines from Java. In 1748, Don Jose An- 
tonio Gelabert introduced cofiee into Cuba, bringing the 
seed trou Santo Domingo. In i750, the Dutch extended ine 
cultivation oi the plant to the Celebes. Coffee was initro- 
duced into Guatemala about 1750-60. Intensive cultivation 
in Brazil dates.from the efiort in the Portuguese colonies 
in Para and Amazonas, in 1752. Porto Rico begen tne culti- 
vation of coffee about 1755. In 1760, Joao Alberto Castello 

Brance began the cultivation of cofiee in Rio de Janeiro, 
from the plants in Goa,Portuguese India. The news spread 

that the soil and climate in Brazil were particularly ad- 
apted to the cultivation of coifiee. Molke, the belgian monk, 
presented sowe seeds to the Capuchin monastery at Hio in 1774, 
Later, Joachin Bruno, became a patron of the plant and en- 
courageifits propagation in Rio, Minas, Aspirito, Santo, and 
Sao Paulo. # Spanish voyager, Con Francisco Xavier Navarro, 

is credited with the introduction of coffee into Costa ica 


from Cuba in 1779. In Venezuela, the coifee industry was 
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started near Caracas by a priest, Jose Antonio lionedano with 
seed brought irom #artinigue in 17384, /+) 

Thus country after country pursuaded the cultivation 
of coffee in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.fucn 
rapid expansion marked the success and the growing pooulari-~ 
ty oi the industry. To spread farther andvextend the coifee 
world,the cultivation of the plants reached luexico in 2790. 
The seed being brought from the West Indies. In 1817, Don 
Juan Antonio Gomez instituted intensive cultivation in the 
State of Vera Cruz. In 1825, the cultivation of coffee was 
begun in the Hawaiian Islands with seeds from Rio de Janei- 
ro. As previously noted, the English began to cultivate cof- 
fee in India in 1840, In 1852, coifee cultivation was begun 
in Salvador wick plants brought from Cuba. In 1878,the tng- 
lish began the propagation of coifee in British Central 
Airica, but it was not until 1901 that coifee cultivation 
was introduced into Britisn Fast Africa from Reunion, In 
1887, the French introduced the plant into Tonkin, Indo- 
China. Coiiee growing in Queensland was Begun in 1896, but 
has been successful in a small way. 

in recent years, several attempts nave been made to pro- 


pagate the coifee plant in the southern United States, but 


f 
(1) William H. Ukers, All About Cofiee, Chapter 1. 
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without success. It is believed, however, that the topo- 
graphic and climatic conditions in southern Caliiornie are 
favorable for its cultivation. 

So much has been said about the early history of coffee 
in various producing countries, let us turn to some interesi- 
ing incidents connected with coffee drinking before we come 
to discuss its development. In 1511, soon aiter the drink 
had reached thive, aud the cofiee house had become a favor- 
able resort, Kair Bey, governor of Mecca, being outra,ed by 
the extent to which the new drink was being consumed by the 
clergy and laymen, called a consultation oi lawyers, pnhy- 
Sicians, and leading citizens,and succeeded in prowbeating 
a majority into issuing an indictment of the beverage, While 
he issued an edict prohibiting its use, his master, the sul- 
tan of Cairo, ordered it revoked shortly thereafter. | 

In 1524, the kadi of tecca tried his hands at closing 
the coffee houses, because of disorders, but permitted cof- 
fee drinking in private. By 1532, the cofiee nouse had taken 
root in Damascus and Alejo. In 1534, a religious fanatic 
denounced coffee in Cairo, and led a mob against the coffee 
houses, many oi which were wrecked. The city was divided in- 
to two parties,—ior and against coifee. To put an end to 
the agitation, the chief judge invited the leading physic- 


ians to a conference, and at the end not only served coffee 
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to all present, but drank some iimgeit :{2) 

The first coffee houses were opened in Constantinople 
in 1554 by Shemsi of Damascus and Hekem of Alepo. Here,too, 
religious zealots soon became jealous oi their popular ap- 
peal, and about 1570 they put torwerd the argument that 
roasted coffee was a kind of charcoal, and, as the koran 
forbade the use of charcoal among other unsanitary ioods, 
the use of coffee was against the law oi the Koran. The 
mufti was so impressed by this that he ruled that coffee wes 
forbidden by the law of the Prophet. 

Altnough cofiee drinking was forbidden by law, the peo- 
ple continued the habit in secret to such an extent that the 
civil ofiicers, finding it useless to try to destroy general 
disobedience, permitted the sale of cofiee privately. This 
was enough to reestablish the coffee houses by degrees. Then 
@ mufti who was wore knowing than his predecessor and de- 
clered that cofiee drinking was not forbidden by the law, 
end that coffee was not to be looked upgon as charcoal. By 
that Lime, there was a general renewal of cofiee drinking; 
relizjious devotees, preachers, lawyers, end tne muiti hime 
self indulging in it, their example bein, followed by the 


woole court and the city. 


(1) Willam H. Ukers, Coffee Merchandising, pp.3 
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Because coffee drinking originated in Mohammedan lands, 
many Shedeecin in the 16th century were concerned about the 
propriety of permitting its use in Christendom, denouncing 
it as an invention oi Satan. Discussion arose, and the dis- 
putants appealed to Pope Clement VIII for decission. The 
pope wisely decided -to drink some before committing himself, 
and after tasting the beverage.he exclaimed, "Why, this 
Satan's drink is se delicious that it would be a pity to 
let the infidels have exclusive use of it! We shall fool 
Satan by baptising it and making it truly Christian bever- 
age. "(1) This he did, and added tne Church's seal approval 
to the waxing popularity oi the harmless and invigorating 
decoction. 

In 1615,.Venice tasted coffee for the first time, but 
did not become popular later years when in 1645, the first 
coifee house was opened. A Cretan student at Oxford by the 
name of Canopios, brought the drink to England in 16357, and 
a Jew name Jacobs opened the first coifee house in England, 
at Oxiord, in 1650. The first coffee house in London was 
Opened by Pasqua Rosee, a greek youth, body servant to a 
London merchant, Daniel Edwards, who brought the boy from 
Cmyrna with him. 


(1) William EH, Ukers, -Coffee Merchandising, pp.6 
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The first coffee came to North America in 1668. It was 
sold in Boston in 1670. 

Coffee came to France in 1644, but it was not until 
the year 1671 that the first coffee house in France was 
opened in Merseilles. The next year Pascal, an Armenian, 
opened the first coffee house in Paris, at the Fair of St. 
Germain, and in 1689, Francois Porcope, a lemonade vendor 
of Florence ovened the progenitor of the reai French cafe 
called "Procope”". 

During the reign of Louis XV, the coffee house spread 
rapidly, and there were over 600 cafes in Paris. At the close 
of the 18th ceniury there were over 800 cafes in Paris; in 
1843, there were over 3,000 cafes, It is also recorded that 
Louis XV spent $15,000 a year for coffee for his daughters. 
Coffee did not experience Vio.ent pie ltd ah and suppres- 
sion in France as it did in England in 1675, and in Germany 
im i773. 

The nercee of the early coifee houses in the United 
States are in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. At first 
these coffee houses were patterned largely after the Eng- 
lish portotype, but gradually they became taverns, and not 
infrequently evolved into hotels. The national habit which 


made coffee the national drink of the United States started 


(12) 


when King George perpetrated the fatal blunder known as the 
Stamp Act about the year 1773. 

So when coffee houses disappeared, cotiee was foun to 
be strongly intrenched in the homes of the people, and it 
has stayed there ever since,—"King of the American break- 
fast table.” 

The iirst coffee house in New York was known as the 
King's Arms in 1696, which was followed by the historic Mer- 
chants Coifee House, sometimes called "the birthplace oi the 
Union". In.1683, William Penn brought. coifee supplies. to his 
bettieanas on the Delaware from New York market, and paying 
for them at the rate of 18 shillings and 9 pence (about $4.68) 
a pound. In Boston, the London, Crown, and the Guiteridge 
were the best-known early coffee nouses. 


After relating the brief history of coffee houses in 


Hurope and in America, we find that they served more than mere 


drinking places.They became the centers of intellectual life 
and forums of, democracy. They played important part in the 
French Revolution, they ushered in the Comnon-wealth in Eng- 


jand, and they helped to build up the American inde ,endence. 
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PART in 
THE GROWING OF COFFEE 


The history of cofiee and its introduction to difierent 
parts of the world have been dealt in the previous part and 
they are necessary to iorm tue background for our further dis- 
cussion on the subject of the growing ot coifee. 

The circling belt ot tne earth which grows and will grow 
coitee lies between the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of 
Capricorn. Although coffee comes frou the warm paris cf the 
earth the better kinds are usually the products of trees grown 
With temperate climate in the Tropics. Unlike the ordinary 
type of tropical products, the coffee tree will flourish from 
sea level up to 6,000 feet high ana the quality improves with 
the higher elevation. Coifee plantation at an altitude of over 
1,000 feet is usually expected io produce a very good grade 
of coffee, though some specimen of coffee like "Java" (Arabica) 
coffee is seldom seen growing at an altitude below 3,500 feet, (1) 

The coffee tree, while originally found in Abyssinia and 
Ethiopia, is nowadays grown in abundance in Java, Sumatra, and 
other island of the Hast Indies; in India, Arabia, equatorial 


Africa, the Pacific islands, Mexico, Ceniral and Soutn America, 


(1) Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Netherlands 3%.In- 
dies and British Malaya, pp.120, 1923 
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and the West Indies. The Commercial Coffee Chart on page 15 
will show in greater detail the leading growths that find 
favor in the World's market. 

Java and Sumatra are the principal producing countries 
in the East Indies; Arabia and British India are leading pro- 
ducers in Asia; the eastern coasts are the important centers 
of the: African coifee supply; Soh ane North America, the 
coffee chiefly comes irom Mexico, and in South America from 
Brazil. 

In Java, coffee is produced in nearly every district, 
but the greatest oortion of tne yield is obtained irom Hast 
Java. About 87 percent oi the total Javanese production is 
produced in the regencies 0i Besoeki and Pasoeroean, in the 
eastern section oi the Island. Some other districts better 
known to the trade are Preanger, Cheribon, Kadoe, Samarang, 
Soerabaia, and Tegal. The Residencie of Soerabaia is also 
in Hast Java. : 

There are three imvortant varieties of Cofiee in Java, 
nauely; Robusta, Java (Arabica), and Liberia. ‘2? Beside the 
three mentioned there are meny other varieties, but they are 
of secondary importance. Robusta, Java, and Liberia coffees 
were grown under the “culture system" or government control. 


Ce teats ee ey 


(1) Netherlands E. Indian Dept.of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Comuerce, Some Fact about Java Coffee, pp.2. 
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COMMERCIAL COFFEE CHART 


World's Leading Growths, with Market Names and General 


Grand 


. T 


Division Country 


North: 
America 


Central 
America 


: West 


Indies 


South 


America 


Mexico 


Guate- 


mala 


Salva- 
dor 
| 
'Nica- 
Tagua 


Costa 
| Rica 


| Haiti 


| Santo 
| Domingo 


| 
| Jamaica 


Porto 
| Rieo 


Colouibia 


Trade Charaeteristics 
‘Principal (Best ) 
Shipping Known \Trade Charasteristics 
Ports Market 
Names 
Vera Coatepec Greenish to yellow 
Cruz Huatusco bean; mild flavor. 
Orizaba 
Puerto Coban “Waxy, bluish bean; 
Barrios Antigua mellow flavor. 
La Santa Ana Smooth,green bean, 
Libertad " Tecla neutral flavor. 
Corinto Mata- Large blue wasned, 
galpa fancy roast;acid cup. 
Puerto Costa Blue-greenish bean; 
Limon . Ricas mild flavor 
Cape Haiti Blue bean;rich,fairly 
Haitien acid; sweet flavor. 
Santo Santo Flat, greenish-yellow 
Domingo Domingo bean; strong flavor. 
Kingston Blue Bluish-green bean; 
Mountain rich, full flavor. 
Ponce Porto Gray-blue bean; strong 
Ricans heavy flavor. 
Savanil- Medellin Greenish-yellow bean; | 
ila Manizalez ricn, mellow flavor. 
Bogota 
Bucara-~ 
manga 


From William H. Ukers, Coffee Merchandising, pp. 36 
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COMMERCIAL COFFEE CHART (Continued) 


Vene- 


zuela 
Brazil 
Arabia 
India 


Malay 
States 


Sumatra 


Java 


Celebes 


- Abyssi- 
nia 


Philip- 
pines 


La Guai- 


ra 
NMaracai- 
bo 


Santos 
Rio de 
Janeiro 


Aden 


Medras 
Calicut 


Penang 
Singa- 


' pore 


Padang 


Batavia 
Soeraba- 
ia 


Menado 
Macassar 


Sibuti 


Honolulu 


Manila 


Merida 


Cucuta 
Caracas 


Santos 
Rio 


Mocha 


Mysore 
Coorg 


Straits 
Liberian 
Robusta 


Mandehe- 
ling 


 Ankola 


Ayer 


Bangis 


Preanger 
Cheribon 
Kroe 
Minahassa 


Harar 
Abyssinia 


Kona 
Puns 


Manila 


Greenisn-yellow bean; 


mild, mellow ilavor. 


Small bean;mild flavor 
Large bean;strong cup. 


Small,short, green to 


yellow bean; 
mild flavor. 


unique, 


Small to large, blue- 
green bean; strong favor 


Liberian and Robusta 


growths for ifalaysia. 


Large, yellow to brown 
bean; heavy body; ex- 
quisite flavor. 


Small, blue to yellow 
bean; light in cup. 


Large,yellow bean; aro- 
matic cup. 


Large, yellow bean; 
very like liochea. 


Large, blue,flinty bean; 
mildly acid. 


Yellow and brown large 
bean; mild cup. 
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antil the early part of the twentieth century when the govern- 
ment began release its hold. The iollowing excerots relating 
to the government cultivation of coffee are taken irom the 
Year of the Netherlands East Indies, edition of 1916: 

"Of the products of forced cultivation under the ‘*cul- 
ture system’ coifee has been the longest under the control 
of the Government. It was until 1915 that the Government 
began give up the cultivation in Java, although it was 
abandoned in the Celebes as early as 1899 and in Cumatra:in 
2902. 

"Since 1870 the cultivation of coffee by private enter- 
prise has increased, especially on the slopesof the volca- 
noes in the east Java. When tne cultivation was in its in- 
iancy the so-called Java cofiee (coffee Arabica) was almost 
the only kind planted, but after 1875 liberia cofiee began 
gradually to take its place.” 

Robusta plants were introduced in Java from Airica in 
the year 1901, aiter Java and Liberia coffees had become so 
badly infected with the prevailing leaf disease that the cul- 
tivation of coffee was in great danger of beizn abandoned. 
Since its importation to Java, the Robusta coffee tias been 
growing in favor with the planters, until at the present time 
it has a production larger by far than the other two kinds. 
The acreage oi the plantations for Robusta coifee has also far 
exceeded the total of the acreage of the other two combined. 
Tne table on the following pase shows the proportion oi acre- 

f 
age oi the plantation in 1919,:1) 


(1) C.f. Coffee Cultivation in the Dutch East Indies, pp.44-51, 


April 1920. 
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In Hectares 


Ro- Java Lisii Al Total in Pro 

busta peria others duction 
(ett CO GAOTie.. os 45 5s 9,654 .3,221 625 G16 14,018 11,527 
With other culture.... 5,346 929 881 835 7,991 6,189 
With two cultures..... 3.54003 653 92 382 4,130 37 oL6 


Withcthreecor more: ies ..1,948 hii £4972 ~788 2996 2,687 
Unmixed with others... 19,744 2,178 1,202 4,024 27,148 20,005 
Mixed<wihthrothers. «>. {.8]72h5:, 913 35,618 2,634 88,380. 524749 
Total in Hectares...102,910 68,005 6,567 9,181 144,665 96,473 
Total ih Acres...... 298,769 19,780 16,228 22,687 357,462 238,387 


The above figures are teken from the statietic,issued 
in September,1919, by the Dutch East Indian Government, show- 
ing in hectares, the coffee planted and in production. It 
also shows that there were 144,663 hectares (357,462 acres) 
planted in cofiee in the East Indies, including Sumatra, Ce- 

lebes, and others. 

We notice from the above table that about 84 per cent 
of the total acreage was in Robusta, 55 per cent in Java (Ara- 
pica). 43 percent in Liberia, and the balance in the various 
minor varieties of coffee, most of which were in the experi- 
mental stage. Official figures of the various crop areas are 
not exact and should be used only for general deductions, 

Another thing of interest to us is that the largest 
part of the acreage under Robusta coffee is mixed with other 
cultures, It is grown principally as a catch crop with rub- 

bar, and in such cases is destined to be cut as the rubber 


matures. This is also true of a considerable proportion of 
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Liberie and the new, partly experimental varieties, but in 
the case of Java coffee the attention is given to the coffee 
plants and the major crop is the sat tée. When the Javea cof- 
fee trees are interplanted with rubber the rubber is for a 
secondary croy or for shade. 

In 1919, the following production of Robuste coifee is 
given in the annual report of a leading firm of brokers of 
Soerebaia and Batavia, and the figures are considered to be 


the most reliable on this pie dent > 
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Government estates «40,668 


TOCA DLOGLS » 4s. he ten, ees 
Total pounds . ..,. .98314,264 


Beside the Island of Java, Sumatra and Celebes contri- 
bute a great portion of the coffee production of the Hast 
Indies. The fifth item of the figures above indicates that 
the government has a considerable share in the production. 

Java (Arebica) cofiee. is second in point both of acre- 
age and of production in the East Indies. In 1919, the es- 


tate production of this variety was as follows: 


(1)Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Ketherlands F 
Indies & British Malaya, 1923, pp. 121 


No later figures are obtainable. 
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Total pounds . . ..2i,612,616 
Liberia coifee is the third in point of acreage and in 
production. The 1919 crop is given as follows: 
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Total pounds .. . 1,450,440 


In Sumatra, practically all the cofiee destricts are on 
the west coast, with Padand as head-cquarters. The best known 
districts are Ankola, Sobogs, Ayer Bangies, Mandheling, Pa- 
lembang, Padand, and Benkoelen. The east coast has recently 
gone in lor heavy plantings of Robusta coffee. 

Coifee is also grown in several other islands of Fast 
Indies, chiefly Celebes, Bali, Lombok, the Moluccas, and Ti- 
mor. in the Malay States, Liberica is mostly grown. Other 
varieties are grown, but not extensively. 


The above figures are obtained from the B, of F.& D. Com. 
1925, N.E. Indies & British Malaya, pp.121 
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In India, half of the coffee-producing area is in Mysore; 
other plantations are to be iound in Kurg (Coorg), the Madras, 
districts of Malabar, and in the NWilgiri wilis, ‘1? 

In Arabia, coffee growing: is confined to the mountains in 
the Vilayet oi Yemen, an inland district along the southwestern 
coast. Coffee can be grown almost anywhere in Yemen, but it is 
Cultivated entirely in small gardens in a iew scattered dis- 
-tricts, and the total acreage is not large. 

Abyssinia, where coffee was first found in Africa, sup- 
plies two varieties oi tne crops known as Harar and Abyssinian. 
The iormer is grown in the province of Harar and ciiieily around 
the city of Harar. The laiter is the fruit of wild Arabica 
trees that grow mainly in the provinces oi Sidamo, Kaifa, and 
Guma. Cofieeé also grows in Angola, where there are large areas 
of wild trees; in Liberia, Uganda, Nyasaland, and Kenya Colony. 

The Kona side of the islend of Hawaii produces the best 
known Hawaiian coffee. Other districts are Hamakue, Puna and 
Olaa. 

The Philippines produce a negligible amount of cofiee, 
as does also the Gueensland district of Australia, 

In Frencx Indo-China, however, Robusta has been found 
to do very well. Some coifee is still grown in Ceyion, one 


of the oldest coffee-producing country. but it is commercial- 


(1) Coffee in India, Indien Trade J. Supplement Nov.8,1923 
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ly unimportant. 

In Mexico, although coifee growing is widely distributed 
in most oi the more southern states, the principal coffee ter- 
ritory is Vera Cruz, where lie the districts of Cordoba, Ori- 
zaba, Huatusco, and Coatepec. The Jalapa district and the moun- 
tains oi Puebla, where considerable cofiee is grown, are also 
in the same region. Farther south are the Oazaca districts on 
the mountain slopes of the Paciiic Coast, and still farther 
south the districts in the state of Chiapas, The most recent 
district is Soconusco. On the Guli slope oi Oaxaca are many plan- 
tations; also in the western regions of the table lands oi Colima 
anda Michoacan. It must be remembered that Mexico produces almost 
entirely the coffee of northern section of the American con- 
tinent, since the United States and Canada are not tit tor cot- 
tee plantations. 

Almost every republic in Central America produces cofiee. 
The Guatemalan cofiee is grown on the table lands oi three great 
mountain ranges. The principal coitiee districts are Costa Cuca, 
Costa Grande, Barberena, Tumblador, Cohan, Costa de Cucho, Chi- 
caceo, Xolhuitz, Pochuta, Malacatan, San Marcos, Chuva, Panen, 
Turgo Escuintla, San Vencente, Pacaya, Antigue Moran, Amati- 
tlan, Sumatan, Palmar 4unil, and Montagua, ‘1) 


(1) C.f. William H. Ukers, Cofiee Merchandising, pp. 35. 
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In Salvador, the cofiee berry is grown in all districts 
that have altitudes of from 1,500 to 4,000 feet. The most pro- 
ductive plantations are in the departments of La Paz, Santa 
“na, Sonsonate, San Salvador, San Vincente, San Miguel, Sania 
Tecla, and Ahuachapamn. 

The Costa Rican coffee-growing cistricts are usually found 
on the Pacific slope and in the central olateaus of the inter- 
ior. The important plantations are in the provinces of Cartago, 
Tres Rios, San Jose, Heredia, and Alauoela. 

In Honduras, the principal plantations are in the depart- 


ments of Santa Barbara, Copan, Cortex, La Paz, Cnolutece, and 


cat 


l Paraiso. British Honduras does not raise enough coffee for 
domestic consumption. 

The most extensive plantings in Nicaragua, are in the de- 
pertments of Managua, Carazo, Matagaloa, Chontales, and Jino- 
tego. 

In Panama, the greatest district for growing coffee is Bu- 
gaba, where great suitable areas exist, but the Boquete dis- 
trict in the province of Chirique produces the bulk of Panama's 
coffee, 

There are various other cofiee-producing countries that 
deserve mentioning in rier to complete our seneral discussion 
of the coffee crop in the Caribbean area. Beside the six states 


of Central America, mentioned above are a group of islands in 
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the Caribbean Sea. They are known as West Indies, and prac- 
tically every one in the group produces coffee, though in many 
of them, cofiee is grown in small quantity. Little is oroduced 
for international trade with the exception of the island oi 
Jaiti, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico. 

In Cuba, a heavy crop was formerly produced, but now she 
has been forced to importffrom Puerto Rico to supply part of 
her own need, since her supply has not been sufficient to meet 
the domestic demand. Guadeloupe grows most of the coffee there, 
and small amounts are zrown on Trinidad and Tobago. 

The détfes districts in Porto Rico extend through the 
western half of the island begining in the hills along the 
south coast around Ponce and extending north through the cen- 
ter oi the island ablisost to Arecibo, near the western end of 
the north coast. Vut of sixty-eight municipalities, sixty-four 
of them grow coffee. Some of the important ones that have the 
largest plantations are Utuado, Adjuntas, Lares, Las Marias, 
yauco, Waricao, San Sebastian, Mayaguez, Ciales, and Ponce. 

On the island of Haiti, the republic of Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic grow a large awount of coffee in comparison 
With the size of the island. In that island, the principal 
plantations are in the vicinity of the town of loca, in the 
eastern or Santo Domingo section, and in the districts of 


Santiago, Bani and Barahona. 
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Four perishes lead in Jamaican cofiee production, they 
are,—WManchester, St. Thomas, Clarendon, and St. Andrew. A 
few estates in the Blue Mountains produce the famed Blue 
iiountain variety. 

We have thus covered the northern and central sections of 
the continent of America, including the group of islands in thee 
Caribbean area. South Ameriea, which has the largest area for 
coffee growing, is at present taking leading role in interna- 
tional coffee trade. Brazil,the chief coffee producer of the 
whole world, has the most exiensive coffee plantations with an 
estimated area of 1,158,900 square miles. This area extends 
from the river Amazon to the southern border of the state of 
©r@ao Paolo, and from the Atlantic Coast to the western boundary 
of the state of Matto Grosso. This area is larger than thai 
section of the United States lying east of the Mississippi i- 
ver, with Texas added. In every state of tne republic, from 
Ceara in the north to Santa Catharina in the south, the coffee 
tree can be cultivated profitably, and is, in fact, more or 
less grown in every state, if only for domestic use. In the 
north, little atiention is jiven to coffee growing with except- 
ion of Pernambuco, which has only about 1,500,000 trees, as 
compared with the 764,000,000 trees in Sao Paulo in 1922, 

The chief coffee-growing plantations in Brazil are on 


plateaus seldom less than 1,800 feet above sea level, and rang- 
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ing up to 4,000 feet. The most important provinces growing 
cofiee are Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, Bahia and 
Hspirito Santo. 

In Colombia, coifee is grown in nearly all districts where 
the elevations range from 3,500 to 6,500 feet above tie sea 
level, especially Antioquia (capital, Medellin); Santander 
(capital, Bucarasanga); Tolima (capital, Ibague); and the Fe- 
deral District (capital, Bogota). The department of Cundina- 
marea produces a coifee thai is considered one of the best 

of Colombian grades. The finest grade are grown in the foot- 
hilis of the siitas' in altitudes 3,500 to 4,500 feet above 
the sea level. 

Many of the Venezuelan coifee districts are far apart. 
Along the slopes and foothilis of the Maritime Andes from the 
Coloubian boundary to tne Caribbean coast of Venezuela, they 
grow some of the finest grade of South American cofiee. In 
this area they grow the best especially in the tierra tempia- 
da (area with teuperate climate) and in the lower part of the 
tierra fria (cold region or highland). The cofiee is known as 
the cafe de tierra fri or coffee of the cold lands. In tnese 
regions they have the equable climate, the constant and adequaie 
moisture, the rich and well-drained soil, and the protecting 
forest shade which afford the conditions under which the plant 


grows and thrives best. On the fertile lowland valleys nearer 
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the coast grows the cafe de tierra caliente, or coffee of the 
hot land, but they are inferior in quality to the cafe de tier- 
ra de fria. 

The British, Dutch, and French Guianas grow very little 
coffee, only little more than the need for home consumption. 

In Eouador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, and Argen- 
tina, a small quantity oi coffee is produced. Equador is the 


ereatest producer among them with Cayo as the leading district, (1 


(1) William H. Ukers, Vofiee Merchandising, Chapter ¥, show 
more detail, of metnod of cultivation. 


ea 


PART... .i11I 
THE METHOIs OF CULTIVATION 


Coffee-cultivation methods are pretty much the same in 
all coffee-producing countries, though there are always cer- 
tain local variations. The trees are generally grown from 
seeds planted in shaded nursery beds, where germination will 
take place in about six weeks in the heavily wooded and slop- 
ing ground, When about a year old, they oungplants are trans- 
feryved from the nursery beds to the prepared ground where the 
forest trees have been cleared. They are set out in shallow 
holies at regular intervals of eight to twelve or even fourteen 
feet apart. From two to three months after planting the ground 
around the young plants is hoed, after which there is no fur- 
ther cultivation of the soil. 

The planting seasons of difierent countries vary accorde 
ing to the nature oi the soil and climate. In Java, planting 
is usually taking place from October to December. in: Breas 
the planting seasons are divided into the wet season, running 
from September to March, and the dry, running from April to 
August. 

in September, the cofiee trees begin to bloom. The blos- 
soms last about four days, and are easily beaten oif by light 
sinds or rains. In December the blooming season is over and 


the. green berries appear. If the winds or rains are violent, 
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these berries may be similarly destroyed; so that great damage 
‘may be the result. 

Shade and windbreak trees are used to protect coffee 
plants especially the Arabica coffee in countries subjected 
to strong chilly winds and intensely hot sunlight. In Java, 
the green manure, or "lamtoro" tree, was discoverea in 1901, ‘2? 
and ance has proven to be the tiost satisfactory shade tree. 
these are planted at the same time as the coffee, one lamtoro 
tree toeach coifee plant. In Brazil, the planters find the ba- 
nana trees to be quite satisfactory for such purpose. 

At the end of two and one-hali years, in the case of Ro- 
busta, tne coffee trees begin to bear and are in full bearing 
from six year to tiite@ilyears, though some trees give paying 
crops for thirty years. lf the coffee tree is allowed to grow 
itmay reach a height oi 40 teet; so the planter prunes or tops 
it regularly to keep it from six to twelve feet. This mades for 
quality in the bean and tacilitates picking. 

Weeding is very necessary for such plantation, since the 
gardens must be kept as clean as possible at a reasonable 
costs. The first year weeding charge is usually the heaviest. 

There are numerous pests and diseases that attack the 


trees, the worst known being a leaf disease (Hemileia vasta- 


(1) N.E.I. Dept. Of Agr.,Ind.,& Commerce, Some Fact about 
Java Cofiee, pp. 4 
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The same Leaf-disease caused by a fungus of a very noxious 
nature almost destroyed the Arabica coifee industry oi Java 
in 1910. That disease spread by the monnsoon and proceeding 
from west to east in the course of some twenty years thorough- 
ly changed the aspect of things, leaving, where it passed, 
in the place oi thick, heavy green masses, ruins of naked 
stems, struggling feebly with death, At the present time only 
& small acreage of the former plantations has escaped complete 
devastation. 

The harvest season usually begins in April or May and 
is finished in September. In the district to the south and 
east of Volcano Kloet of Java, where the soil is sandy, the 
picking continues during the twelve months, but the neaviest 
yield is during the months ce Oe 

The yield from each tree varies from nalf a pound to 
eight pounds annually, though a single tree was known to pro- 
duce twelve seuntianiter favorable conditions, The average 
production in Java is from 10.to-l2 piculs to the bouw'?) for 
Robusta coifee after six years from time of planting. Some 
other varieties are expected to yield from fifteen to twenty 
piculs annually. The climate and soil of the Island pal Loe 
been ideal for coffee culture, although in shies years the 
soil in some districts has shown the need of fertilizer. Ro- 
busta grows well at altitudes below 1,000 feet, though the 


bearing capacity, as indicated above, is smaller than sone 
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other varieties and its bearing life is only about ten years, 
as compared with thirty years of Arabica at altitudes of 3,- 
000 to 4,000 feet. The Island of Sumatra has the advantage 
of having climate and soil similar to Java for the growing 
or coirec, 

The Colombian coffee tree bears its first crop when four 
or five years old. The cultivation of tne coifee tree is ra- 
ther easy, because it is not subjected to unusual hazzards 
from the attacks of injurious insects or parasitic diseases, 
The coffee cultivation in Guatemala and Mexico has reached 
in high degree oi periection. The modern methods are eu- 
ployed. 

The San Jose and Cartago districts of Costa Rica ee 
@® rich volcanic soil especially akein to cofiee culti- 
vation. The coffee cultivation in Porto Rico requires less 
labor in its preparation, because the islend has the advan- 

; tages of favorable soil, climate and temperature beside the 
virgin land of the interior, which is cleared in the usual 
manner. There the trees are planted eight feetfpart, and 
hoeing and spading take the place of plow cultivation be- 


cause oi the lay oi the land. 
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(1) N.E.I. Dept.of Agr.,Ind.,& Commerce, Some facts about 
Java Coffee, pp. 5 


(2) 1 picul equals to 136 pounds, 1 bouw equals to 1.7537 
acres. 
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In Panama, shade isnot needed in growing coffee, and 
the only cultivation consists of three or iour cleanings a 
year to keep down the weeds. No plowing is required is re- 
quired, In the Island of Haiti, the method of cultivation 
is very inefficient and the development of cofiee industry 
has been ior many years greatly retarded by this backwara- 
ness. In recent years there has been some little improvement. 
liost of the coffee grown there is Arabica, and the trees 
blossom twice beiore bearing, in January and April to May. 
Transportation in Nicaragua for the coifeeiindustry isjpoor and 
costly and the development is greatly handicapped, 

The volcanic soil in Hawaiian Islands makes the lands 
adaptable to the successiul coffee growing. In Kona, the 
native "kukui"™ trees are ied bas. shade, though most coffee 
trees are planted in the open. After two years,the yreld ; 
per acre is between five. to twelve.bags of clean cofiee. 
From three years to six years when the trees are fully ma- 
tured, the production comes to as high as twenty bags. The 
Japanese are working in many plantations in those islands. 
in the Philipygines, labor is cheap and abundant, and soil 
and climate are both iavorable to the growing of coffee, en- 
terprise is lacking. 

The French and British governments fostered the modern 
methods ior the cultivation of coffee in French Indo-China 


and British “ast Africa. 
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The cofiee trees in India are cultivated under the 
shade or the original jungle trees. A great percentage of 
the cotfee is of Arabica varieties. Robusta and Maragogipe 
have been experimented upon, but without success. The natives 
in Abyssinia pay little attention to cultivation. The only 
important work for them is to plant the trees in rows about 
L2 te 15 feet apart. 

The Arabian coifee is planted on the slopescsof the hills, 
and terraced with soil and small walls of stone. The young 
trees receive moisture from neizhboring wells or from irri- 
gation ditcne, and are shaded by banana: trees. The trees 
are usually allowed to grow to the height of ten or fifteen 
feet, and they bear flowers and iruits at the same time. 

Some of the iruits are still green while others are ripe or 
approaching maturity. Thus, in some districts, the trees are 


considered to have two or even three croos a year. 


gaSoDue 


VART iY 
HOW COFFEE BERRIES ARE PREPARED FOR THE MARKET 


After the berries have been harvested the first operation 
to which they are treated is designated pulping. The coffee 
bean is so marvelously wrapped with a delicate silver-co- 
loured skin as the first covering. The second is a rough tex- 
ture called parchment, which is clad with a third one called 
pulp. The last wrapping is a thin, gossamer-like film, and 
Eciesce the soft pulp. 

In order to prepare the raw beans, it is necessary to 
remove the four coverings,-—-the outer skin, the sticky pulp, 
the parchment or husk, and the closely adhering silver skin. 
After the coffee is removed from its hull and peel, it is 
called "hulled coffee". 

There are two different methods used to pulp the coffee 
berries, the old and the new methods. The old method which 
is called the “dry process" was in general use throughout 
the world until 7 resent years. Under this method of pre- 
paration the berries are syread in a thin layer on open dry- 
ing grounds, or barbecues, often with cement surfaces. The 


cherries are turned over several times a day in order to 
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permit the sun and the wind to dry all parts thoroughly. 
They are to treated in this sun-drying process tor about 
three weeks, and each time they are covered with tarpaulins 
to protect them from rains and dews. On some plantation, 

hot air, steam and other artificial drying methods take the 
place of natural sun drying. In this method, before the 
drying process takes place, the husks are removed wither by 
hand on smaller plantations,.or by hulling machines in a more 
iodern plant. 

As a rule the success of this older method is devendent 
uyon the continuance of clear war weather over quite a lengta 
of time, This cannot always be counted on. 

The more modern form is the "wet" method of preparation. 
Iv is generally practiced on the larger plantations which 
have sufiicient water Supply, and large capital to install 
the extensive amount of machinery and equipment required. 

By this process, the coifee cherries are duiuped into 
large concrete receiving tanks to be soaked for several 
hours, aiter which they are carried by streams of running 
water directly inio the hoppers of the pulping machines. 
After the pulping is done the berries are carried to the 
fermentation tanks, for the purpose of removing such pulp 
as was not removed in the pulyging machine. “Washing is then 


applied to the bean as the next step after the floating pulp 
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at the top are sennwes, Vi0 
When the washing is done the coifee iscalled washed 

coffee andis still "in the parchment”. The berries are then 
ready for the drying, the next step in preparation of green 
coifee. They are spread out thinly on a drying ground as in 
the dry method. The planters oiten employ machines which 

can be used to dry the coffee satisiactorily, if the weather 
is unsuitable or cannot be depended upon to remain fair for 
the necessary time. The machines dry the coffee beans in 
twenty-four hours, while ten days are required for the sun- 
drying. Still on some plamtations, the drying is started in 
the open or by the sun and finished by machine. Hitner method 
is good enough so long as it dries the parchment ofthe coifee 
absolutely, vecause the cofiee cannot, if stored before being 
perfectly dry, escape discoloration and deterioration. 

When thoroughly dry the parchizent can be crumpled be- 
tween the fingers, while &4he bean within is too hard to be 
dented by finger nail or teeth. 

Hullingor peeling, and polishing are applied to the beans 
as the last processes in the operation. On some small coifee 
farus in Java, the workers employed simplu poun their coffee 
with heavy poles in big troughs. This is not true on more ino- 
dern plantations, which use the services of husking machines 


for hulling or peeling the parchment. After the parchment is 
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reuoved, the cofiee is usually passed through the polisher 
from which the silver skin is removed and the bean is given 
a special polish. Extra polished coiiee or cafe de luxe is 
much in demand in the London, Hamburg, and other Burcpean 
markets. Thus, some coffees are highly j9o0lished before leav- 
ing the plantations, others are not quite so much, and still 
others are exported in parchment, which will be cleaned in 
the country of consumption. The cotfees entering the United 
States are usually without parchments. 

After the coifee pean has passed through the foregoing 
processes, that is, has been removed ofitsouter skin, the sac- 
charin pulp, the parchment, and the silver skin, it is ready 
ior the cleaning operations. But before it-is ready for the 
trade of the world, it will be subjected to hand sizing or 
grading. This operation is important, since the price the 
coffee will bring in the market dependsoon it to a certain 
extent. 

In modern commercial practice, sizing, or grading by size, 
is done by machines that automatically separate and distri- 
bute the different beans according to size and form. 

After grading or sizing, the coifee is picked over —by 
hand to remove the faulty and discolored beans that are not 
removed by the machine. The higher grades of coffee are of- 


ten picked over twice or double-picked. 
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By this time the product is ready ior storing and is 
kept sometimes for one or several years. During this period 
the coffee must be sarnad over from time to time by means 
of rakes, but it must be borne in mind that storing coiiee 
carelessly, causes the colour to iade and what is worse, 
suail boring insects sometimes atiack the product. However, 
storage improves the flavour and consequently increases the 
value. 

In Java, Sumatra, and other coifee-producing regions of 
the Dutch East Indies, the coifee industry was begun and fos- 
tered under tne paternal care of the Dutch Government, and 
ior that reason machine cleaning and other processes done to 
coifee in the most improved fashion have always been a note- 
worthy factor in.the marketing of this, product. Since the 

relinquished its control over the 

governmentAestates, private operators have maintained the 
standard of preparation, and have adopted more modern equip- 
ments and machinery similar in many respects to the types 
used by their competitors in Brazil andoother western coun- 
tries. On the other hand, some small planters still believe 
in the employment of human labor, because, for lack of ca- 
pital and skill, the volume of the production is too small 


for the adoption of machinery, or because since the Wages 


For WoL e technical details of the operation in preparing 
green cofiee refer to Ukers'"Coffee #erchandising", pp. 44-55 
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are low, laborers are able to comoete with the work of ua- 
chinery. 

| In Brazil, almost every plantation, or fazenda as it 

ie eeliea, which has some comuercial standing, installs the 
most modern of coffee-cleaning equipment. Some of the larger 
ones in the state of Sao Paulo, as, for example, the Dumont 
and the Schmidt estates, are vrovided with private railways 
connecting the fazendas with the main railroad line some miles 
away. Some of the larger fabenaee cover thousands of acres, 
and have several million trees cultivated. The coffee is har- 
vested, cleaned, and transported by thousands of Italian, In- 
dian, and Negro lavorers. 

The Colombian coffiee-producers like iiany Brazilian large 
producers, save their plantation equiped with modern equip- 
ment for the wet method of oreparing the coffee for warket. 

In Venezuela, the planters employ both the dry and the 
wet methods of preparation, producing both "washed" and “come 
mon" (1) and as in Colombia, a large part of the coffee is 
cleaned in the trading centers of the various coffee districts. 
Dry, or unwashed, cofiee are known as trillado (milled), and 
compose the bulk of the country's output. Modern plantation 
machinery or equipment is very scarce; the ancient method of 


(1) The "Comaon" coffee is nee given to coffee oprepared in 
dry method, to distinguish it from "washed" coffee which has 
passed the washing operation in the wet method. 
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hulling cofiee in a circular trougu, where the @ried berries 
are crushed by heavy wooden wheels drawn by oxen, is still a 
common sight in Venezuela. In preparing washed cofiee, some 
Planters follow the wet fermentation process, that is, they 
ferment the pulped coffee under water, while others ferment 
Without water, This is called dry fermentation. 

The Mexican coffees are prepared by both the dry anda wet 
methods, the latier being practised by the larger and more 
wealthy planters who have the necessary water supply and can 
aiford the machinery. In more remote districts, one will find 
coifee being eda by the primitive hand-iiortar and Wind- 
wWinnowing nlesifea, (1) 

As a result of the came backwardness, the planters in 
balvador favor the dry method preparing green coffee, and the 
bulk of the crop is natural, or unweshed. 

Botn dey end wet wethods of preparetion are common in 
Haiti. In recent years better attentionlims been paid to agri- 
cultural and preparation metiods, and the product is more fa- 
yorebly regarded commercially. 

In Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Porto Rico, the planters 
favor the wet method of cofiee preparaiion., Many of the 
larger plantations are worked by colonies of Americans and 


(1) Coffee growing in Mexico, American Chamber of Com. in 
Mexico, January 1920 pp.2-5 
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Germans, who are competent to apply the abundant natural wae 
ver power of the countries to the operation of tne iodern coi- 
-fee-~cleaning machinery that has been introduced, This natural 
power from water makes it especially useful for Nicaragua to 
adopt the new en 

The Costa Rican coffee growers perceived the idea of 
nen coifee-cleaning machinery much earlier thatn their com- 
petitors in many parts of the western world. 

In eastern hemisphere, the systewatic method of prepara- 
tion by machinery is employed to a great extent in large cof- 
tee-producing countries. Java, as has been described, was one 
of the first countries to take advantaz e of modern methods, 

On many plantation in Arabia, the primitive ways oi pre- 
paration still prevail. The cherries,.after they. are picked, 
are left to dry in the sun on the housetop,terrace, or on a 
floor of beaten earti. When they have become partly dry, they 
are hulled between two small stones, one of which is stationary, 
While the other is worked by the hand power of two men sisi 
rotate it quickiy. Further drying of the hulled berry follews, | 

The beans are then subjected to further cleaning by the 
principal foreign export houses to which they have come from 


mountains in rather dirty condition. First, the coifee beans 


(1) Coffee, Guatemale's chief source of wealth, Coumerce 
Report, No.38 
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are separated by Indian women from the dry empty husks by tos- 
sing the whole into the air from bamboo trays, the workers . 
deftly permitting the husks to fly off while the beans are 
caught again in the tray. The second process is the surlace 
cleaning by passing them gently between two very primitive 
Grindstones worked by men. A third process is the complete 
Clearing of the bean from the silver skin, and it is then 
ready for the final hand picking. Hand-power machinery is 

used to a certain extent, but usually the old-fashioned me- 
thods hold sway. 

In Abyssinia, the natives do not care to use machinery 

in the preparation of Abyssinian coffee, which is the pro- 
duct of wild coifee trees, and in omly a few instances ia- 
chinery is used in cleaning the Harari coffee, the fruit 
of cultivated trees. Both products are raised chiefly by na- 
tives, who adhere to the oldtime dry method of cleaning. 
In Harar, the coffee is sometimes hulled in a wooden mortar; 
but for the most part it is sent to the brokers in parchment, 
and cleaned by primitive hand methods after its arrival in 
the trading centers, 19 

The labor in Angola is very scarce, and the planters 


are compelled to borrow native soldiers from the covern- 


(1) William H. Ukers, All About Coffee, pp.193 
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ment to aid in bbrrestiig. After picking, the beans are driea 
in the sun for 14 to 40 days, depending upon the weatiner. 
When the drying is done, they are brought to the hulling and 
winnowing machines. The districts of Cezengo and Golungo 

are the wost progressive and have about twenty-four of tnese 


machines ney OS, 
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\l/ William H. Ukers, Cotfee Merchandising, pp.59 


PART iV 
MERCHANDISING OF GREEN COFFARE 


Having discussed the preparation of green coffee ior 
the market in preceeding part, let us turn to the werchandis: 
ing of the product in the producing countries, and the dis- 
tribution and consumption of the product in other countries. 
The buying and selling together with the shipping oi tne 
product is an important factor of the coifee industry which 


requires several years oi study and practice to achieve suc- 


Since the coiiee is not produced in one place, where 
only one language is spoken and the custom ot the inhebi- 
tants is identical, it is therefore necessary tor those 
who speek Sacinessiis various producing, countries to study 
thoroughly the languages and customs of different nativn- 
alities. For exemple, a coffee merchant who is buying cor- 
ieée in Aden or Harar is required to nave a knowledge of ten 
diirerent languages or dialects in order to get the best 
result. Or course, thaeagok cOlumon with otner coffee-pro- 
aGucing countries, but, yet the necessity of foreign lang- 


uage is signifivant for those who have business abroad. 
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Likewise is true for the producers of coffee in the Tropics 
who must be able to understand the languages of their cus- 
‘tomer in order to sell their products successfully. This 
sill concern us more when we come to the discussion of 
coifee merchandising in countries other than the producing 
regions. 

Even though coffee is produced in the Tropics, it is 
by no means true that it is produced and handled in the same 
manner in one country as it is in another, We have already 
discussed the diiferent methods of preparation of coffee 
used in different countries. Since difierent countries used 
diiferent ways of preparation, they do, undoubtedly use dif 
ferent practices: of merchandising. Such practices used in 
the coffee trade among the Latin Americans way be slightly 
different on account of the geographical positions of the 
countries, and the people are descendants of the same stock. 
But if we compare the trade practices of Brazil with those 
of Java and other producing Countries which are tnoousands 
of miles apart, we can scarcely find any similarity. 

Here are some of the difference. In Java, the coffee 
crops are sold by public tender, usually on or about the last 
week of January of each year. If the owners do not get the 


price they desire in Batavia, the coffee is usually sent 
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to Amsterdam for disposal. 

"Before the Java coffee trade began to decline in the 
later part of the 19th century, coffee Arabica was grown abun-. 
dantly throu.hout the island, and almost every residency had 
numerous estates, which their names were given io the coffees 
produced. the best grades usually cane from Preanger, Che- 
ribon, Buitenzorg, and Batavia residencies. All Java coffees 
are commercially known either as private growth, or an blue 
bean washed, the former being cured by washing or the dry 
method, while the latter are washed"(1) 

Java cofiee will give betier flavor when stored in the 
godown for two to three years until it becomes mellow with 
age.”"Under the old culture syste, the governuent held the cof- 
fee for a certain length of time before it would be sold 
abroad" (©). this usually enhanced the value and the price 
paid for it. Nowadays, Java coffee is sold at any time the 
planters wish to dispose of their products, and the only 
Chance of storingiis during the long sea voyage from the 
Java port to ports of destination. Some cofiee went through 
@ sweating process during the voyage, and the colour of the 
bean turned from @ light green to a dark brown, and consi- 

(1) According to information fromazs coffee merchant in Java 


(2) William H. Ukers, Cofiee Merchandising, pp.65 
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derably increased their cup values, These sweated beans 
commanded from three to five cents more than those which 
, came in "pale". 

All Sumatran coffees are sold practically in the same 
way as those of Jova coffee. If the owners are not satisfied 
With the prices offered at Padang, they then send the coffees 
to Amsterdam for the same purpose. 

As regarded by many, Sumatra has the reputation of pro- 
ducing some of the finest and highest-priced coffees in the 
world, such as Mandheling, Ankola, Ayer Bangis, Padang In- 
terior and Palembang. The first three grades are known in 
the trade as the"Fancies", and are considered the best of 
Sumatra's production. Padang Interior is the best known to 
the American market. These coffees are produced on what were 
formerly termed governuent estates, and during the neyday 
of government control were sold by auction and came to the 
United States in great quantity. Some coffee traders said 
that Corinchies which rank first for quality among the pri- 
vate-estate coffecs, are the best in international comuerce. 
Other Hast Indian products are not widely known in foreign 
markets, though llenado coffee, grown in the province of Me- 
nado, Celebes, is thought by many to be of superior quality, 


and commands a high price in European markets. 
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In the Hast Indies, the languages used are Dutch, Java- 
nese, Malay, and other Sundanese tongues, It is necessary 
for cotfee buyers there to understand ail of then. 

In a country like Brazil, a knowledge oi Portuguese is 
the first essential for a foreigner seeking to establich a 
business in coffee there. Many English, German, French, and 
American coffee companies have branch ofiices in Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Santos, with resident buyers who have had long ex- 
perience in the coffee business, and intimate knowiedge of 
Brazilian manners ana customs,and are, moreover, able to con- 
verse fluently in the native dialect. 

The Brazilian growers usually send their crops to their 
commission merchants at Santos, Rio de Janetro, Victoria, 
Bahia, eto, (1) At these various ports, the coffee is cleaned 
and stored in private and public warehouses, where sa.izles 
of each bag are taken, These samples are divided into two 
parts; one for the seller, and one for the commission mera 
chant who eeteins them until he has sold the consignment of 
coffee covered by that particular lot of samples. 

The work of the comnissario, or comuission merchant, 
is so unique and may be practice only in Brazil. He usually 
displays his samples on the street, one set at a time, and 
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(1) William H. Ukers, Coffee Merchandising, pp. 62 
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names his “asking” price, which is the maximum rate he ex- 
pects to get, but seldom receives. A single set of samsles 
may be shown to twenty-five or thirty coifee ex orting houses 
in a day, one at a time. When the sample is in the hands of 
a firm for consideration, no other exporter hasthe right to 
buy the lot even at the asking price, and the comuissario 
cannot accept other offers until he has refused the bid. On 
the other hand, if ahouse refuses to give up the saaples, 

it is understood thatit is willing to pay the "asked" orice. 
The firm first offering a price acceptable to the commissa- 
rio's broker getsthe lot, even though other ha ses have ofé 
fered the same price. 

The exporting house, either native firm or represen- 
tative of foreign concern, after buyin: a lot of coffee, 
uBually grades and tests it and then ships it overseas. 
in this process, the exporter must obtain a consular ine 
voice, & shipving permit irom both federal and state au- 
thorities, and pay several state and export taxes before 
the coffee is permitted to be sent aboard the ship. If the 
exporter is a native Brazilian,he collects his money by 
drawing a draft against his American or Buropean customer 
on deposit of bill of lading, cashing the draft through an 
exchange broker. In Santos, there is one such coffee ex- 


change broker known as the Bolsa de Cate, to thich cofiee 
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brokers of Brazilian citizenship may belong, but they must 
be indorsed by three reputable comission men or exporters, 
and may not themselves be a partmer in any mercantile firm 
nor deal on their own account in spot or future coffees, (1) 

Uniike in the New York Exchange, the street transact- 
ions are permitted in Brazil, and in fact, the bulk of the 
business in done in the street, but the exchange must be in- 
formed ea all transactions. The Centro do Commercio de Cafe, 

' and exchange in Rio de Janeiro serves the same purpose as 
thatof the Bolsa de Cafe in Santos. 

The cable quotation used for Brazilian coffee are the 
marker prices in Ric or Pantos of ten kilograms of ania 
the price stated in mitveis, tae monetary unit of Brazil 
Gurrency. ihe value oi this paper currency is not stable; 
and the milreis quotation means nothingunless it is con- 
Sidered in terms of the rate of exchange for the samd day. 

The basis grade of coffee at Rio is the No.7? of the 
New York Exchange, and at Santos the international standard 
of good average Santos. The ‘iio coffeeis recognized by the 
American trade in eight difierent grades, designated by 
numerals from one io eight. As a rule the Rio coffee is not 


(1) Nie ati coffee means the product that already at hand, while 
future often signifies the coffee which is still on the tree. 


(2) One kilogrem is equaled to 2-1/5 pounds, and the 10-kilo- 


€rem standard of quantity is just one-sixth of a standard Bra- 
Zilian bag. 


(3) The par value of paper milreis (1,000 reis) is 32.45 U.S.¢ 
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favored by the American coisumers, but its low price recon- 
mends it to some packers. The demand for all grades of Rios 
Bhs been decreaSing, and their place in the United States is 
taken $y Santis coffees which are considered thebest coffees 
for their price, and are the most satisfactory low-cost blend- 
ing coffee to be obtained. The best among these is known as 
Bourbon which is often used withppractically any of the high- 
priced coffees to reduce the cost of the blend. The true Bour- 
bon is obtained from the first few crops of Mocha seed, and 
after the third or fourth year ol bearing, the fruit gradually 
Changes in form, yielding in the sixth year the flat-shaped 
beans which are sold under the trade naie oi Flat Bean San- 
tos. 

Some traders denied that Santos coffees improve in qua-. 
lity with age. In the careful cup testingthey revealed that 
&@ new-crop Santos is to be preferred to an old crop. 

Other Brazilian varieties are known as Victorias, Ba- 
hias, llaragogipe, etc. Victorias were not common in American 
markets until the modern machinery wasintroduced for handlig 
the crops which improved the character oi the product toa 
éreat extent. 

Bahia coffee has increased in favor in the United Stats 
since the old process oi drying the coffee by means of wood 


fire has been abolished, and the sioky flavor of the product 
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Maragogioe coffee is the largest of all coffee beans. 
This coffee is now found in practically every producing coun- 
try, and shows the characteristic of the native coffee. 

In Arabia, most of the coffees is grown in almost in- 
accessible mountain valleys by native Arabs, and is trans- 
ported by camel caravan to the ports. Not infrequently, tne 
coffee is sent to the local market at the foot of the mouné 
tain. There, on reg lar markei days, the Turkish or Arebian 
merchants, or their representatives, ouy and dispateh their 
purchases by ead train to Hodeida or Aden. When it arrives 
at the ports, it is either sent directly to foreign countries, 
or sold to agentsof foreign importing houses. Mocha was onee 
the principal exporting city for coffee, but was abandoned 

; +een 
as a coffee port early in the ninefn century. Mocha coffee 
derived thename from this port and is grown in Yemen district 
of Arabia, and brought to Aden either by sea or overland. 

Before the World War, many of the importing and export- 
ing mnouses had agencies in Hodeida, where the finest guali- 
tyies were bought on the spot; but Sinee the war few of these 
agencies have again been opened, although their installation 
is in many cases awaiting the developments of the market. 


The present method of obtaining coffee in Aden is from 
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the native merchants or brokers, who send around samples to 
_exportinghouses. The prices set by these exporting houses 
sometimes depend upon the amount of probable loss from ims 
purities. It cost about twenty-five cents a pound to buy cof- 
fee in 100-bag lots in Aden from a native broker. 

The coffee is generally packed in ten maunds, (2) 50 
that a single bag contains 24 cwts. For export, the coffee 
is usually repacked into bags of six to 6.4 maunds. 

The coffee in Abyssinia is grown by small planters, 
who moatiy finance themselves and sell the crop to native 
brokers, who in turn sell it to representatives of foreign 
houses in larger trading centers, The methods used for the 
transaction ‘ate ic the broker and farmer are little dif- 
ferent from the old barter system, In the Harar district, 
the women of the farm living near Harar, the market center, 
carry the coffee in long shallow baskets on their heads to 
the native brokers. In more remote places,the small planter#g 
waits for the broker to call upon him. In the southwestern 
section, where Abyssinian coifee grows wild, transportation 
of the product to the nearest trading center is done by 


mule train, and very often by camel back. 


(1) One maund equals to 28 pounds. 
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The coffee planters in Harar must pay the tax to the 
government and bring the product to the custom. After this 
is done he may sell it to Huropean merch: nts through native 
brokers, whereupon the coffee is prepared for further ship- 
bent. It is usually transported from the town of Harar by 
mule or camel train to Dire-Daouna, whence it is.shipped by 
rail to Jibuti, to be sent by direct steamers to Europe, or 
across the gulf of Aden to Aden in Arabia. 

in Jubuti, the Harar cofiee costs about 15 cents @ pound 
in 3V00-bag lots. 

Not many years ago, before the World War, the Colombian 
coffee trade was in the hands of larger ex orters of eoftte 
of the country, who were also the larger imoortatingmerchants. 
They supplied the small planters with funds, merchandise and. 
supplies meueet tne security of future crop delivery. When 
the small planters have complete their delivery to the expori- 
ing merchants at the end of the picking season, they may 
secure the necessary supplies je the next cropsfrom the 
merchants. When the beans are in the hands of the merchants, 
they are cleaned in the local coffee-cleaning plants, sacked, 
and shipped for export on the merchants' own account. Most 
of the profit derived from the crops goes to the exporting 


merchants' pockets, the small planters really receiving a 
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small part of the profit. 

This is one of the evils of the coffee industry in prac- 
tically all cofiee-growing sections. The small planters are 
always without funds and are charged a high rate of interest 
for the borrowed money; beside some other privileges they 
have to give to the owners of coffee plants or the exporting 
firms who financed them. Even the larger planters often met 
with the saic difficulties. They often obtained advances on 
their crops frou the importing nouses in New York, Havre, 
Hambugg, or other foreign centers. 

In 1919, a fortunate even relieved the small Colombian 
planters of their misery, and. the situation became so favor- 
Fable to the small planters thatiit has mean a revolution 
in the coffee trade andindustry of Colombian During that year 
there was an acute speculation in New York, which was induced 
by the high prices for Colombian coffee. There was an active: 
competition in coffee buying, intensified by the activity of 
a large American export and import concern, with the result 
that the wiodiaey received a much larger margin of profit 
for his coffee and more actual cash than ever before. The 
small planters have been sought out for their products with 
cash offers, instead of cominginto town, or the nearest 


large commercial center, about twice a year, at the end of 
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picking seasons, Noveiber-December and April-May-June to 
solicit merchandise and @ small loan from their customers. 
They have also escaped from the prevailing high interest 
rates, and have been able to buy the materials best suited 
to their interests. They are no longer controlled by the lo- 
cal merchants, and they have money in hand with which to 
enlarge their plantations. They can purchased better equip- 
ment, and improve their livinglconditions. 

The Colombian exports to the United States were former- 
ly financed by 30-,60-, and 90-day draits drawn by the ex- 
porter (by arrangement with American consignee), generally 
for two-thirds the markets value of the merchandise at time 
of shipment. But in recent years American banks are esta- 
blished in Colombia, and they handled a growing proportion 
of the export businessito the United States. The planter 
tugns over his coffee to the bank for export, the bank re- 
cO.nizes a credit in his favor for two-thirds the market 
value, and when the goods are sold, the credits him with the 
balance, less eenenues, interest, commission, and exchange. 
The terms on which these crediis are generally arranged, both 
locally and in New York, are 2+ percent for local transact- 


(1) 


ions. 


« 


(1) The Colombian Coffee Industry, Colombian Review, Vol. 3 
pp. <3, NMeavember 1924. 
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So far we have discussed the primary transaction between 
various parties interested in coffee trade, and also we co- 
vered the methods of financing coffee zrowers and purchasing 
the product itself, and so one. Now, we will come to the ad- 
ditional expenses and time required in shipping the coffee 

overseas before the consuming markets are reached. The time 
required varies from four days for Mexican coffee to come 

to New Orleans, eleven days to eighteen days for Brazilian 
to New York, about one month is required for Java to come 

to New York, and from twenty to forty days for Mocha from 
Aden to New York. From South American exporting ports to lhu- 
ropean ports the time required varies according to the fa- 
cility of transportation. The product of one South American 
country has to be brought to the port of another South Aneri- 
can country for shipment to Europe or to the United: States. 
Direct steamers irom the producing country to the consuming 
country are very rare, except at the big ports. 

The freight rates are also not constant, on sci 

of the different distances between the various coffee ex- 
porting ports to the various ports of destination. Again, 
some steamship companies have lower freight rates than 


otners. 
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PART VI 


The Grading, Blending, Roasting, and 
Grinding of Coffee 

The standard used for coffee grading varies in differ- 
.¢nt countries with different proucts. Very often the same 
variety grown in two different countries obtains two differ- 
ent mames of trade. This is due to the fact that ome kind 
of coffee, say Arabica, grown in one country like Java may 
have a sugerior quality , and different form from, other 
Arabica produced elsewhere. 

The three principal products in Java are coffee Arabica, 
Liberia, and Robusta. Arabica or "Java" coffee is the best 
among the three, and the first class grade on this variety 
is known in the trade as F.A.Q. grade, which commands the 
highest price in the market. The second best grade is known 
in the trade as the W.I.B. grade, which is a mixture of the 
F.A.Q. grade and other inferior grade. The third grade is 
known as Gesorteerd grade, and the fourth which is about the — 
cheapest in quality, is known as G.B. grade (Gewone Beleiding 


or Common Breeding). The F.A.Q. grade has no thin covering, 


Cane various mames known in Java's coffee trade mentioned 
above are obtained from information from Java 


(58) 
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and they are very clean. There is only one standard quality 
in this grade, and the buyers need not worry about the fine- 
ness of the beams when they purchase by contract. In the case 
of GB. grade, the poduct is again divided into two or three 
ba ePerent standards of quality, and the buyers must be assured 
of the character or the beans before the purchase is made by 
-contract. 

In Brazil, all Santos coffee, washed or natural, are 
graded as, 1 Fine, 2 Superior, 3 Good, 4 Regular, 50rdinary, 
6 Escolha. In Rio de Janeiro, the coffee is classified by 
fhe American trade into eight different grades, designated 
by mumerals from one to eight. The larger numbers represent 

the inferior quality. 

The Colombian coffees are graded as Excelao (excellent, 
or the highest grade), fantasia (excelso and extra), extra, - 
primera (first), segunda (second), caracol (peaberry), mons- 
truo (large and deformed), consumo (defective), pasilla 
(sifitne). 

Some counties classify the coffee according to the 
number of imperfections it contains, such as the black beans, 
broken beans, shells, immature beans ("quaker"), stones, and 
pods. 

The New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, one of the most 


important exchanges in the world, because of the volume of 
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its business, deals in all coffee from North, South, and Cen- 
tral America, The West Indies, and the East Indies and uses 
; this method of grading, It takes the black bean as the basis 
of counting all imperfections, which no matter what they may 
be, are calculated in terms of black beans, according to a 


seale below: 


3 shells equal. «. « « « « « « 1 black bean 
5 ouakers Geual «2s sb we 6 | n n 
5 broken beams equai. « « « » 1 = ws 
" OGG @GUR18 4 «4 6 6 + 8 ee 1 " " 
| medi tin size stone equals. . 1 " es 
2 small stones equal... .1 " " 
1 large stone equals . » ofa 8O3 " n 


By this scale,a coffee containing no imperfections 
would be classified as type No.1. The test is made on one- 
pound sanB:les. If a sample shows six black beans, or equi- 
valent imperfections, it is graded as No.2; if 153 black beans, 
Me 00.5; if 29, as No.4; if 66, as No.5; if 110,as ie.t: Sa 
more then 110, as No.7 or No, 8, which are graded by compar- 
ison with recognized exchange types. Any coffee which is grad- 
ed lower that No. 8 is not admissible to the United States. 


The above scale is from Uker' " Coffee Merchandising" 
page 70. : 
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Coffee blending is becoming so important in the coffee 
industry, that with comparatively few exceptions (as old Java 
coffee), no umblended coffee enters the market. Most package 
coffees are blends, and rarely is a single kind of coffee 
drunk straight. The pete practice in all countries is to 
mix different varieties having opposing characteristics so 
‘as to obtain a smoother beverage. As a matter of fact, the 
art of coffee blending has deep economic significance to the 
coffee merchants, On the one hand, it is a means of develop- 
ing the aroma and flavor to the full, and onttwe other, it 
allows a lowering of ons while maintaining essential quality; 
these are the two weighty points of the business side of the 
art of blending. 

Most roasters blend the different types of coffee when 
green. Some blend them after they have been roasted separate-. 
ly. When blended before roasting the coffee are mixed by a 
machine built especially for that purpose. 

The real difficulty of blending rests not on the operat- 
ing or mechanical side of the work, but on the skill of ob- 
taining the desired flavor by mixing the different varieties 
of the coffee. Some blend may consist of two kinds of coffee, 
but the general practice is to employ several kinds; so that 
if at any time one cannot be obtained, its absence from the 


blend will not be so noticeable as would be the case if only 
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two petted kinds were used. 

In blending coffees,consideration is given first to the 
- ghades of flavor in the cup and next to price. The blender 
must be able to describe flavors as acid, bitter, smooth, 
neutral, flat, wild, grassy, groundy, sour, fermented, and 
hidy, and he mixed the coffees accordingly to obtain the de- 
‘sired taste in the cups Personal preference is the determining 
factor in this, and some blenders prefer a coffee with plenty 
of acid taste, while others choose the non-acid cup. To obtain 
the former flavor, the blender will mix together the coffee 
that have an acidy characteristic, while for a non- acidy 
blend he will mix an acidy growth with one having a neutral 
flavor. It is the work of the blender to get a good result, 
and he, naturally, should avoid as much as possible, the wild, 
sour, groundy, fermented, and hidy kinds. He should have a | 
full rich body as a basis for properly balanced blend, and to 
this should be added a growth to give it some acid character, 
and one to give it increased aroma. But in all matters of 
taste it is the sonsumer who rules supreme, and his taste and 
habits are the fundamental beanie of the coffee trade. 


The full understanding of the consumer's taste and a 


The art of blending. Tea & Coffee Trade Journal, pp 587 
October 1925. 


For the process of blending refer to "Coffee Merchandising 
page 105. 
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good taeeLstce of blending are often acquired by dealy bought 

experience, and must therefore, be reckoned as among the va- 
luable, if not tangible, assets of a coffee firm. Any firm 
who understands blending has it in its power to bring about 

a favorable relation between price and quality, and it is fer 

this reason that the firm throws a veil of absolute secrecy 
over its special mixture. 

For blending purposes the coffees from various countries 
may be divided in general, into four great classes,- the neu- 
tral- flavored, the sweet, the acidy, and the bitter. All East 
Indian coffees, except Ceylons, Malabars, and the other Hin- 
dustan growths, are classified as bitter, as are old brown 
Bucaramangas, brown Bogotas, and brown Santos. The acid coffees 
are generally the new-crop, washed varities of the westerm 
hemisphere, such as mexicans. Costa Ricas, Bogotas, Caracas, 
Guatemalas, Santos, Etc. However, the acidity may be toned 
down by age so that they become sweet or sweet~bitter. Red 
Santos is generally a sweet coffee, and is prized by blenders. 
High-grade washed Santo Domingo and Haiti coffees are sweet 
both when new crop and when ages. Good grades of Costa Rican 
eoffee, such are grown in the Cartago, San Jose, Alajeela, 
and Grecia districts at high altitudes, are highly esteemed 
by blenders. They are characterized by their fine Paver Fe 


body, and sharp acidity. 


fy ) 
Coffee Brewing in Variety, Good Home, Vol. 75.pp79 Nov. 1920. 
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Skillful coffee blenders do not mix two new-crop acid 

coffees, or two old-crop bitter kinds, unless their bitter- 
ness or acidity is counteracted by coffees with opposite 
flavors. some blenders declares” that every blend should con- 
tain three different sin baker oh ae, 

For the highest-priced, coffee blenders usually put two- 
thirds of a fine private-estate Javaor Sumatra and one-third 
Mocha or Long-berry Harari. 

Typical low-priced coffee blends in the United States 
may be made up of a good Santos, possibly a Bourbon, and some 
low-cost Mexican, Central American, or Venezuelan coffee, the 
santos Counteracting these acidy Milds. 

Going next higher in the scale of price, fancy old Bour- 
bon Santos is used with one-third fancy old Cucuta or a good 
frujillo. | 

For a blend costing about five cents more a pound retail, 
one-third fancy old Cucuta or Merida is blended with fancy 
old Boubon Santos. 

With so wide a choice of coffees to choose from, a cof- 
fee blender can make up many combinations to meet the demands 
of his trade. Probably no two blenders use exactly the same 
varieties in exactly the same proportions to make up a blend 


to sell at the same price. However, they all follow the same 
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panera’ principles laid down in the foregoing flavor classi- 
fication of the world's coffees. 

Since the blending of coffee depends so much upon the 
nature of business, whether wholesale or retail, capacity of 
the plant, nature of equipment class of trade sought, price 
of blend, etc., the formulas for coffee blends are best worked 


out in actual experience, 
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Coffee roasting, like the blending of coffee requires 

considerble experience and intelligent application to attain 

a suecesss It is work of a sort which anybody can doy which 
a few people can do really well, and no one so well but that 
further improvement is possible. 

Because coffees very greatly in moisture-content, in 
‘flinty or spongy nature, and in various other characteristics 
the coffee roaster must establish a personal acquaintance 
which them in various combinations in repeated roasting operat- 
ions. He must be able to observe closely, to draw sensible con- 
clusions, and to remember what he learn. Roasting principles 
very in different green coffees, that trained study and a nice 
seince in timing the roast and manipulating the fire are nec- 
essary to a perfect development of aroma and flavor. 

Modern coffee-roasting machines provide for easy control 
of the heat (from coal, coke, or gas fuel), for constantly 
mixing the coffee in such a manner that heat is transmitted 

uniformly to the entire batch, for carrying away all steam and 
amoke rapidly, for easy testing of the progress of the roast, 
and for ommediate discharge when desired. The operator's _ 
problem, therfore, is the regulation of the heat and deciding 


when the roast has been done . 


For more detail of the roasting operation cf. page 111 
of "Coffee Merchandising" 
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Coffee roasting requires a temperature of about 420° 
fahr. Some roaster men prefer a slow roast, while otiiers 
favor the quick, and argue that a slow roast bakes the coffee 
and does not give full development. There is no absolute stand- 
ard of what best roasting results are. Some dealers want the 
coffee beans swelled up to the bursting,point, while others «4 
would object to showy development. Some care nothing at all 
about appearance, while others insist on a bright style even 


es | 


at some sacrifice of cup value. Business judgment decide what 
goods can be sold most profitable, and there is mo universal 
rule the degree ‘o which coffee should be pec sten,? 

Cinnamon, medium, high, city, full city, French and Ital- 
ian. The jight roast is the lishtest and seouires. the least 
time of operation. Cinnamon is a few degree darker and next 
are the medium and high. The city roast is a dark bean, while 
Pett darker is the full city. In the French roast, the bean 
is cooked until natural oil appears on the surface, and the 
Italian roast is that when the bean reaches the point of 
actual carbonization, so that it can be easily powdered. The 


German likes a roast similar to the French, and the Scandinav- 


jan wants the high Italian roast for the coffee. 


TT 


Coffee Brewing in Variety, Good Home, Vol. 75, pD-e foe 


Nov. 1920. 
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In the United States, the averacc tome required is 
from 15 to 30 minutes, depending on the ruel and machine 
employed and the degree of the roast desired. The Pacific 
Coast prefers the lighter roast: the easterm states want | 
the medium roast: and cinnamon roast is avored by Boston. 
The sotithernustates prefer only the dark roast. 

The loss of weight for coffee when roasted varies ac- 
cording to the kind of bean its age, and the tyle or roast. 
In Java, the lost of weight for the cheaper grade of coffee 
is usually higher then the best coffee by 3 to 5 % The aver- 
age loss is about 16 per cant. It has been estimated that 
100 pounds of coffee in the cherry produce 25 pounds in the 
madiibinent: that. 100 pounds in the parchment produce 64 pounds 
of cleaned coffee; that inn “sounds of cleaned coffee produce 


84 pounds of roasted. 
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After having roasted, the coffee bean is usually sent 
to the grinding unless er to be sold in soid form. This 
operation is done to facilitate the consumer in preparing the 
beverage, anc. as long as there continues a demand for ground 
coffee, there will be found manuiacturers willing to supply 
it, despite all the well-turned arguments in favor or frind- 
ing at home or in the shop at the tome of purchase. Coffee 
grinding is a big problem, because the coffee begins to loose 
its strength immediately after roasting , and the rate of 
loss increasing rapidly after grinding. 

Grinding machines are alike in principle in all coun- 
tries, the beans being crushed or broken between toothed or 
corrugated metal or stone member , one revolving and the 
other being stationary. These machines may very in capacity 
and design, while the average granulator will turn out about 
500 pounds of coffee in an hour. 

S We often find in a more progressive coffee-packing firm 
three different styles of grinding machines; one called the 
dietiaietvotiaces turning out the so-called "steel-cut" or 
medium-ground coffee; the second, a grinding mill for general 


factory work and producing a coarser ground coffee. 


Refer to chapter 12 of Coffee Merchandising for more » 


particulars. 
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PART VIT 
COFFEE VALORIZATION 


"Valorization is a device which signifies the entrance 
of the Brazilian Government into its coffee market on a scale 
Which aims to enable it to control the price of that commodity. 
This is accomplished by the official fixing of prices at a 
point higher than the prevailing market prices, and by re- 
gulating the entrance from the interior into the principal 
ports of shipment, so that there may be no congestion of 
stocks to depress the price of coffee and prejudice the 
smooth working of the operation. 

The regulation of coffee shipments in the state of Sao 
Paulo includes 10 government armazems, or storage Warehouses, 
at strategie points throughout the coffee-growing ictviete, 
There is also one in the state of Rio de Janeiro. "All coffee 
produced in the interior must pass through these warehouses, 
Which can handle a crop of 11,500,000 bags a year. The fa- 
zendeiros are given negotiable warehouses receipts." 

In this Way the government regulates the arrival of 


ecotfese at ports of shipment. In Jyly, 1921, entries into 


In Brazil, 1 bag equals to 122 pounds. 
(1) Valorization of Brazilian Coffee, Supplement to Com, 


Report lie. 72; ete 1922. 
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Santos were limited to 50,000 bags a day. By official order 
of July 21, 1922, daily entries for the 1922-23 crop were Li- 
mited to 28,000 bags for Santos and 11,000 bags for Rio de 
Janeiro. It was formerly the custom for 80 to 85 percent of 
the crop to come to the ports within six months after pick~ 
ing had begun. 

"The immediate object of the Brazilian Government is to 
acquire enough of the current crop to enable it to dominate 
the world market, and, when stocks in the consuming coun- 
tries are sufficiently depleted, to force buying at prices 
‘that are coustierea remunerative to the Brazilian growers. 
An expedient of this kind is made possible by Brazil's ex- 
traordinary position in the coffee industry of the world, 
and demands, moreover, for its complete success a combinet- 
ion of other factors, such as a sustained demand and buying 
eapacity in the consuming markets and the curtailment of 
the crop by unforseen frosts. It was probably the latter 
circumstance Which saved the Government from a disastrous 


loss in connection with the valorization of 1918." 


_— 


wn 


It is understood that the resort to such eh apeeeentig 
hazardous measure is only justifable by the fact that cof- 

fee constitutes the very basis of the general economy of 

Brazil and practically the life of the Republic. Its failure 
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(1) W.H.Ukers, Coffee Mdsing. pp 211 
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to yield an adequate profit to the producers is little short 
of a calamity, not only to this class but to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the governments of the coffee-producing states, 
particularly of Sao Paulo. Coffee normally represents from 
50 to 60 per cent of the total value of the exports of the 
country, and the duties directly paid by coffee constitute 
about 40 per cent of the total ordinary revenues of the State 
of Sao Paulo. Even these figures do not represent the entire 
importance of the position, held by coffee in the general bu- 
siness and financial system of Brazil. 

The en reason of the present coffee valorization of 
the Brazilian Government was the abrupt fall early in 1921 
of the price of coffee abroad, in common with prices of 
other lines of goods, following the inflated postwar con- 
ditions. This fall coincided with the inability of Germany 
and certain other countries to buy anything approaching 
their former purchases. Due to blockage and to restrictions 
on imports by the belligerent nations, the first three years 
of the war were a time of great depression for Brazilian 
coffee, the price in New York varying from 6 to 10 cents a 
pound. The crop failure of 1918, however, due to general de- 
vastating frosts of that year, created an unheard-of short- 


age in the consuming markets and put Brazil in a position 
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to rather dictate the price of coffee, which rose in Tew 
York to twenty-five cents a pound. Prices gradually scaled 
down to a general level of eighteen cents during 1918-19 . 
and 1919-20 crop years. 

In 1920, hoWever, Several European Governments, dis- 
turbed by @ continued unfavorable balance of trade, began 
to place severe restrictions on the importation of coffee, 
though the unfavorable effect of this on Brazil's interests 
was partially counterbalenced by another short crop, there- 
by serving to maintain prices at a satisfactory level. In 
1921, began the resumption of something approaching normal 
buying by European markets, but this increased demand co- 


incided with a large crop, amounting to 14,496,000 bags. 


Yn the New York 


Prices fell rapidly, the decline Wag" 
market for the 12 months ending in September amounting to 
over 50 per cent, With the price reaching eae low level of 
5 cents. 

In view of the prospective size of the crop, the do- 
minant elements in the Federal Government, headed by the _ 
President and strongly urged by the State Government of Sao 


Paulo, decided on recourse to valorization as the only mea- 


sure capable of saving the country from the consequences 


(1) Refer to page 49 for the basic grade of Rio coffee 


used in lew York Exchange 


(2) Crisis in Coffee, Sat. Evening Post Vol 198 pp 38-40 


Oct. 3, 1925. 
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of the low price of coffee. The State government of Sao Paulo 
had already entered the market before the end of 1920 with 
the purchase of 300,000 bags. The purpose of the adminis- 
tration Wes announced in March 1921, and the Government 

began buying at about that time. For some time the valori- 
zation operations were conducted on behalf of the Brazilien 
Government by the Cia. Mechanice & Importadora de Sao Paulo, 

@ very important firm of the country. Tater the work of va- 
lorization Was shared with the Brazilian Warrant Co. an Eng- 
lish concern, which has announced its profits for 1921 at 
105,0CO pounds sterling. | -< 

After placing a loan of ©9,000,000 in May 1922, a fen" 
committee was formed, composed of Brazilian and British re- 
presentatives of the bankers instrumental in floating the 
loan, to assume charge of subsequent velorization operations, 
at least in so far as they relate to the utilization of the 
proceeds of the loan and the liquidation of the Government 
stock abroad. — 

A very difficult problem arose in an undertaking of this 
magnitude. The finencing required the carrying by the Gov-= 
ernment of several million tnee of coffee until such time as 

The financing part of the valorization is also related 
in Commercial and Financiel Chronicle, pp 526-7, 661, Aug.1925 
entitled "Bankers refuse to hold up Sao Paulo coffee prices 
to be paid by importers.” 
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it could be liquidated at a profit. General Public opinion 
was opposed to the usual resort to an issue of paper money. 
Instead the Government made use of the notes of the newly © 
created rediscount section of the Bank of Brazil. Though 
the volume of these notes Was limited and the time in which 
they might continue to circulate was fixed, both limits are 
Said during the course of the valorization to have been ex- 
ceeded. 

The supplement to Commerce reports published by the 
Bureau of Foreigh and Domestic Commerce, Washington, in 
October 16, 1922, relates the formal agreement made be- 
tween the Federal Government and the governments of the 
principal coffee-producing States. The latter were to con- 
tribute a certain quota toward the expenses of valorization. 
It also publishes the following four principal clauses 
in the contract made between the Federal and States Govern- 
ments. 

"(1)Profits and Losses resulting from these deals 
Shell be distriluted in proportion to emounts invested 
by the netional treasury and Stetes entering the agree— 
ment, it being clearly understood that any losses which may 
eventually be incurred shall under no circumstance, in so 
far as Sao Paulo is concerned, exceed 15,000 contos, the 
limit of that State's contribution. 

"(2) The buying and selling of coffee in Santos and Rio, 
proportionately to the amount exported from each of these 


ports, shall be directed exclusively by the Federal Govern- 
ment. : 
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"(3) All coffee purchased either in Santos or Rio shall 
be deposited in warehouses and insured against ell risks. 

"(4) Operations resulting from this agreement shall be 
finally liquidated on the sale of the total amount of coffee 
b ought by the Government, at which time the national trea- 
sury shell present accounts to the State of Sao Peulo." 

"There have been frequent rumors of loans floated in 
Europe at that time for the purpose of refunding the short- 
time rediscount notes, but no loan was actually placed for 
this purpose until the joint British-american loan for 49, 
000,000 in May 1922, which Was floated in london by Roths- 
child's and Baring Bros., and in New York by an fsmericen 
firm. The American quota of the loan was &2,C00,CCO, and 
loan Wes offered at 97, with interest at 7.5 per cent and 
amortization in 33 years. A first mortgage on the Covern- 
ment stock of coffee, emounting at that time to 4,524,000 
begs, held in Santos, Rio, Victorie, London, and lew York, 
Was given as security. This coffee represented then a value 
of about 1,300,000 pounds sterling." 

The most important factor affecting the Covernment's 
valorization of coffee was the remarkable production of the 
1921-22 crop year, Which indicated a totel figure of 12,862, 
000 bags which totel exports from Brazil for that year amount- 
ed to 12,652,634 bags. Though the long drought of that sum- 
mer undoubtedly reduced the crop to & certain extent, the de- 


sired frost did not materialize, and the diminution in 
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the crop Was not heavy snough to affect appreciebly the 


course of the valorization operations. Cy 
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In the suddenness of the change the Govermment of Bra- 
zil found sevubar sobnten differing as to the benefits of 
action taken by the Government as a permanent policy. One 
publication dondenna the permanent Seatection as a mis- 
take and as instituting a permanent crisis, because it is 
based on the withdrawal of Brazilian coffee which increases 
prices, and in this menner creates a good market and excel- 
lent opportunities for all competitors. Another editor wrote 
that coffee will be planted profusely because its sale to 
the Government is certain. The more coffee planted, the 
greater the necessity for protection of this industry and the 
greater the encouragement to competitors, because they will 
not have to enter the merket. 

On the other hand, many writers perhaps a majority hold 
the contrary view of this aspect of valorization. ‘They assert 
that the establishment of permanent protection for coffee is 
the corner Stone in consolidating the coffee industry in 
Brazil. 

Not to favor one side more than the other, we may say 
from the past experience and the fruit of the per- ; 


manent protection, that the Brazilian Government is taking 
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the right step at the yight,. time. In-view of the fact that 
the Brazilian coffee, on account of the importance in the 
coffee world, will always be able to dictate the coffee 
prices to a great extent, if not entirely. It must be ad- 
mitted that such policy will help to open the market tempor- 
arily for the competitive products, but in the long run they 
will be compelled to sell at the prices desired by the Braz~ 
ilian Government, because their supply will give out very 
quickly. This will not be the principal object of the valor- 
ization, the Government will devote its effort to advantage- 
ously place the coffee in the market by studying, forcasting 
and improving the product. It will protect it egeinst the 
financial and industrial speculation. Furthermore, it 

will be the factor in systematizing the operation and splv- 
ing all difficulties, in order to maintain for Brazil the 


leadership in the coffee producing world. 
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PART VII 
Coffee in the Consuming Countries 


The handling of coffee in the consuming countries is 
even more important than in the producing countries. This 
peculiar situation is due largely to the larger consumption 
by @ccumulation in countries like Europe and America. The 
table in page 81 will clearly illustrate this point. 

The coffee bean, unlike its greatest rivel, the tea leaf, 
depends very much upon foreign countries for consumption. 
Much more coffes than tea passes from producing to consum-— 


‘ing countries. China, as the greatest tea-producing nation 


is alone responsible for this, The recent estimate shows 
that some 2,000,000 pounds of tea are consumed by the 
Chinese each year, thus Wlevating it to first place in 
amount used. 

While the tea leaves lead in total amowt consumed 
the coffee beans always occupy a far more important position 
in International Commerce. They are being imported into 
non-producing sbintries to twice the extent of the tea 
leaves. That they reign over the United States and western 


continental Burops, particularly Netherlands, France, Belgiun, 
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Germany, Switzerland and Scandinavia, as well as South 
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Africa, Cuba, Southern South America, Java and other pro- 
ducing countries is undisputable, 

Since its acquaintance by the modern world, coffee has 
established a firm foothold in North and South America, 
Australia and western Hurope, but in that vast stretch of 
territory, bagianing with western Russia and extending over 
almost the whole of Asia it is little known. 

Among the western nations the United Kingdom stands out 
a3 a conspicuous example of combtries that. refuse te be con- 
querea by coffee, and the Dominions with the exception of 
the Union of South Africa, have followed the taste of the 
mother country. This exception, in the Union of South Africa, 
igs due to the presence of the Boers, descendants of the coffee= 
drinking Hollanders. 

Argentina is the chief coffee buyer among southern coun- 
tries, and Chile is second. The Cubans, though not big in 
number rank alongside as the most outstanding consumers of 
coffees. 

The table in the next page will give the comparison of 
the percapita eonsumption of various countries, both of the 
year preceeding the VJorld War and years following that. 


The figures are copied from "Coffea Merchandising” pp 199 
and are based entirely on statistics of imports and exports 
and jo not take into account any stocks that may have been held 
over. 
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Coffee Consuuption Percapita 


Postwar LOLS 
Countries Year Pounds Pounds 


Teriene eG ek eee 10,49 18.80 
United Ctateas... «..«. 2... 1929 12.45 8.90b 
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We notice from the table the wide fluctuations in imports 
during the War and the period following the war, precaptia 
figures have naturally changed radically during recent years; 
but for the most part, the trade in coffee has about swung 
back to normal, and the percapita figures since the war, as 
given, are fairly close to prewar figures, 

The coffee consumption in Netherlands has not become 
normel since the War. in 1922, the figures show only 10,60 
pounds percapita consumption in that year, against 13,30 lbs. 
in the year preceeding the war. As far back as 1867-76, 
coffee consumption there averaging over 15 pounds pereapita. 
It is the truth that Netherlands, for many years before the 
war led the world in percapita consumption, and no one will 
deny that this was due to her position in the coffee iniustry. 

As an importer and exporter of soffee , Holland always 
holds a prominent place. Acoording to a Rotterdam advice, 

She iS Said to stand Second to Havre. The figures in the 
“next page show six importing units for the coffee year 1924- 
e6.(7) 

(1) The figures obtained from the Tea and Coffee Trede 


journal, pp 370, Merch 1926. 
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Imports. Deliveries 

1924-5 | 1923-4 1924-5 1923-4 

bags bags bags bags 
Havre... 2,408,000 3 669, 000 3,040,000" 2,591,000 
Holland.. 2,260,000 3.229.000 2359000 3,172,000 
Hamburg. - x 483, 000° 1,218 000 1,479,000 “1,137,000 
Triest... "728,000 648 , O00 720,000 "646, 000 
Antwerp. . 608 , 000 694, 000 583, , 900 eo 000 
England... 424 "000 348 , 000 367 000 794, 000 


These figures also indicate that Netherlands is a 
great transhipping agent and has been for centuries ise 
tributing coffse from her Hast Indian possessions and from 
Amar4aqe among her northern neighbors. 

The port.of Amsterdam handles about eighty per cent 
of the total coffee trade of Holland. It has been one of the 
| greatest coffee centers since the product was originally 
intréduass bite Bureve in the later part of the 17th century. 
As we have aiready described that in 1640, coffee from 
Mocha was first offered for sale in the Amate: rdam Market, and 
in 1706, the first Shipment of Java Coffee, amounting to 
894 pounds, was sold for 23: 


"stuivers™ (1.17 guilders) 


a pound in that aity. 

; Subsequently, the Netherlands Hast Indies existed as 
the principal source of the coffee supply for this market 
until the middle of 19th century, when Brazil appeared as 
a formidable competitor of the colonies. Very soon Bra- 


Zilian imports surpassed those from the Dutch East Indies, 
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and ever Since thet time the Brazilian product has remained 

as the important article in the Netherlands coffee trade. 
The table below represents the total coffee imports 

in thelaiethesiiends in 1922 and 1923, with figures comparing 


the Brazilian coffes with others. 


Imports into Holland 


1922 1923 
TONS TONS 
Unground 

Muven Bagi Indian... .....0.s ees —— 14,476 7356 
Premaniton Gast. Indies... ees eevees 14,124 7,104 
Brea: Oy a sg ) oa ice + Hak dae b bce Oa VO BO 22,669 31,939 
Prom Brazil.... e cd S 8 a¢@¢@e@semwer?tqge 21,658 : £5,654 
PE EGR ELIT IE. coe eee ee ssnr ese 484. 5,895 
DORs Militar... ks cae vvccncccucs 18, 634 10 , 382 
From Central Amaerica......2..s:s00s 7,743 4, +033 
ss Te ei wikn eo Vidkoe bie 3,273 1,826 
oa RES Eee ES er. a oa 2,043 1,774 
" Great Britain........... ceesee 1,056 890 
po eon bane Coe Cey ee bs bode ee 2,536 1,693 
Prom British ee ce, 415 749 
” EE EEE OS a ee 1,464. 637 
icici vie cdercvcd 258 539 
Brom Great Britaine.ccecessscsccece of) mawes 534 
POON as Fi REE E CK ce Deo eras 3c 6 ee oes 3 TW 


The total imports of coffee into Holland in 1922 
amounted Go 59,571 tons, and 22,669 tons of which were 
Brazilian, While the Dutch dast Indian was only 14,476 
tons. In 1923, the importation amounted to 52,419 tons 

The above figures and the following are obtained from 


the Coffee and Tea Trade Journal, November 1924. 
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with an increase of Brazilian product to 31,939 tons and 
a reduced Dutch Hast Indian product of but 7,335 tons. 
The imports from other American countries (chiefly central 
America) in the sams year amounted to 9,315 tons, 
The exports from Holland of the same years are shown 


in the following figure 


Coffee Exports from Holland 


1922 1923 
Urground tons ~ tons 
Dutch Bast. Indlan.........% 14,193 4,953 
To BELAVUIM. cess vecsrecve a y&b9 1,282 
™ Denmark... cseerssseacs 1,034 666 
a ee rr 1,094 657 
it 


ee Ee ee a 875 517 
eg Spain @es oeaeaeseenMRaannrne 337 z 406 
M. GOPMARY 660s dace sieaes 2,991 340 


ee a rere ee are ee 6,969 6,32 
To Germanyersssseessvaee | 1,941 2,194 
B@lsiums resessscvrece 2, 084 2,038 


Lg Cze oho Slovakia. @eseaad 472 664 
Ve WOLECOT LAN eis sso ¥ eee Bia 360 
OUT AMOCUCaNe s+ cewdevvscs 6,434 9,452 
To NOPWAY + se eeseeeee eres 973 1,794 
: ase CG ho Slovakia a et ee ee 513 1,582 
‘ : BOOS. : kia & + 8h ce HO 635 139335 
= Be aye Ga ba Ty aenvneetke#eeertke#s *# @ 538 Gis 
se Baelgiume @aeoeoe ee even eaea 939 300 
po ne ee ee 508 207 


To Belgium. cence ess sce 69 115 
Other rings... eaeaenrtrtesest © dO OF 175 118 


Grodths ccc ce tcc 2 aeaarneaeas @ @ 253 244 
To GOVMAIT so 06 cet est Ssa es #es 209 


From Hovember issue of 1924 Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 
pp 745-50 
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, The exportation of coffee from the Nethsrlands in 1923 
amounted to 21,297 tons, against 25,576 tons in 1922, and 

| 92,000 tons in 1913. Coffee exports were destined chiefly 
for Belgium (3,947 tons,) Germany (3,659 tons), Norway 
(2,514 tons), and Czechoslovakia (2,293 tons). 

"An excess of 52,957 tons of coffee imports over exports 
in 1913, 35,195 tons, in 1942, and. 31,122 tons in 192 3, points 
to.a declining, but still a considerable consumption of cof- 
fae in that country. The following are the consumption fige 
ures of coffee percapita from 1892 to 1923". 

1892-96... 6. 73 kilos BOTs Cha cals 4-36 ‘cilos 
1897+1901..... 76 78 OO Fes 64k KL CAREY 095 

ple Ss ar 7s 04 SOBs bck wis ee ld = 61 sy 

LeGt oils ee ewes 6.70 AS ae eee ee 2,30 ¥ 

jp 8 ree 7045 By icult ee ee he 5.60 
po er rr 5.78 DUE ie ok bh wo 8s 5.10 


fe er an 6.56 Ss ves oh RS do 054 4.33 
re 4.33 Co) a 4,45 


2353353 4 
a4 3 3 3 


A survey of these figures shows that consumption be- 
fore the war, with the exception of 1915, remained constant 
and that it decreased juring the War. In 1917, when the 
distribution of coffee was uader Government control, the 
dacreasad gonsumption is quite noticeable. It may also be 
observed that the conswaption of coffee incraasad during 
1914 as compared with 1913, which may be accounted for by 
the fact that large supplies were imported at the outbreak 


of the war. In 1920 and 1921, the consumption increased 
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again to almost the prewar level as a result of the pros- 
“parity prevailing during this period. However, with the be- 
gining of the economic depression in 1921 which continued 
throughout 1933, the consumption of coffee which may ba con- 
Sidered sssentially a luxury, naturally declined. 

In spite of the fact that the same unfavorable con-~ 
aitions which have prevailed Sinca the armistice are still 
exeroising their adverse influence on trade ani even to a 
greater extent on the course of business in the coffee mar~ 
“at, sha trade in coffee for 1923 was not unfavorable. It 
is true that the Dutch coffee trade too could not escape 
the consequences of the shattered financial position of 
Germany which was formerly the principal market of this coun- 
try's coffees trade; nevartheless it must be inferred from 
tha satisfactory rasults of arrivals and deliveries. 

In all matters of arrivalg, deliveries, and stocks of 
coffee in MNetherlanis, the port of Ansterdam plays a head- 
ing role as already indicated previously. Of the total ar- 
Yivals in the Netherlands during 1925, aggregating 1,703,117 
bags, 1,075,889 bags arrived in Amsterdam, while of total 
deliveries amounting to 1,916,568 bags, 1,212 
were delivered at Amsterdam. The stocks on December 31, 1923 
in Amsterdam amounted to 125, 335 bags, of a total of 


190,502 bags in the country. On the other hand, the 
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movement of coftes in this port during the same period 
illustrates this point, as a total of 173,151 tons hani- 
led by the Dutch trade 110,151 tons moved through Anster- 
dam alone. 

The main function of this port in the Netherlands’ 
coffee trade is the handling of the product from the colon- 
ial territory. It has numerous sheds ani storehouses along 
the quays which reveal its essential character as a storage 
port. 

Brokers in Amsterdam are the important factors of date 
fees distribution. "They handle the bulk of the trade and in-~ 
port considerable coffee from the producers, although many of 
the importers have their own plantations in the Tropics and 
import direct to an appreciable extent. Even the wholesalers 
ara usually gupplied by the importers through brokers, who 
are restricted from doing their own business, that is pur- 
chasing or selling on their own account. They mst also 
eharge their customers aocevatns to the standard brokerage 
commission of 3%. 

"Most of these brokers are members of the associations 
known as the Coffee Dealers’ Association, the Coffee Bro- 
kers* Assoctation, and the Cortes Importers! Association. 

The members of the association are supposed to do business 
only with members of the second, and vice versa. The Deal- 


ers’ Association imports 211 kinds of coffee; the Importers! 
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Association on the other hand, being restricted to the 
Dutch East Indian variety. Practically no direct importing 
ig done by the retailers, who ressive their supplies almost 
entirely through wholesalers, 

"In the Amsterdam Coffee Trade Association there are 
about 180 members, comprising brokers, importers, and roast- 
ers who regulate the coffea market in the Association build- 
ing every morning, and at the exchange house avery afternoon. 
, The working principles of this association are "to pro- 
mote the trade and against illegal ani anjust acts; to op- 
pose misdemeanors; to furnish its members with valiable ani 
ascurata information concerning everything connected with 
the coffee trades; and to sreate more felendiy relations 
among the many different interests in the coffee trade.” 

Another important organization connected with the co?. 
fea trade in Amsterdam is the Amsterdam Clearing House which 
is to facilitate the handling of long accounts ani to gua- 
rantees the fulfilment of contracts. According to fixed ra- 
gulations and tariffs on behalf of third parties, tha clear- 
ing house was instituted to take care of the regular course 
and development of the trade and also to guarantes business 
on terns such as futures in merchandising and other values 
and to do evarything in connection with this. The Clearing 
House provides money warrants, storage receipts, shipping 


Ce ee ee | 


(1) Tea & Coffee Trade Journal, Vol. 47, pp 750 
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papers, Stocks, ghares and Securities, or other values. 
; The terms under which coffee is sold by the brokers are gi- 
| ther aaah against the bill of lading, or cash against war-~ 
rant, Where all of the charges ara paid by the raceiver 
commencing with the removal of the corres from the Ware- 
/ house. When selling to foreign countries the terms are usu- 
ally o.i.f. (foreign port) or f.0.b. (Amsterdam warehouse). 
Mo oredits are granted on first-hand sales, but to retailers 
four months’ credit is extenied. 

| Another interesting trade practices in Netherlands is 

the work of public tender ani auctions, which dispose a 

large quantity of coffee. "Public tenders are offered avery- 
day in Amsterdam, and the prices are kept secret. The sell- 
ing 1s carried out on a spot basis and the delivery within 

a fortnight, the broker receiving a comission of ¥ from 

the importer and #4 from the purchaser. ‘The auctions are 
held only occasionally, and in these sales, the highest 
bidders get the coffea*. AS has been previously said, a 
considerable amount of Dutch Bast Indian coffee is sold 
through the auction in Amsterdam when it doas not get the 
desired price in Java or Sumatra. It is also of interest to 
note that a quantity of Brazilian coffee is sold on the 
amsterdam Coffea Exchange through a broker commonly known 

a3 an agent, 
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After the commodity is bought, the payment is made 
either against acceptance without discount, or against. 
cash with discount of about 14% of the gross amount. Cash 
payment is due on the first working day after delivery. 

If the seller requires payment upon delivery or at the 
weighing, then he has to make this known one working day 
previously before 12 0' clock, 

If the buyer wishes to make payment against acceptance 
or promissory note, he can do so by meeting his obligation 
3% months from date of sale. 

e When the sale takes place at the auction or tender. 
‘the seller has to take care of the vecletwatten and the pay- 
ment of according to the registration law, the fees, 


however, being charged to the buyer when he makes payment, 
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PART IX 
COFFEE IN CONSUMING COUNTRIES (Continued) 


Because tea is the national and universal beverage in 
the United Kingdom, the consumption, per capita. Or other- 
wise, is very law indeed. The table on page 81 gives the 
comparison of percapita consumption oi this country with 
other coffee drinking nations, and the following figures 
show the total and percapital consumptions for 1913 and 
six years begining with 1917:- 


Imports 


for home Percapita 

consumption Consumption 
BUbGs ses “he Ged OSC pounds 0,84, pounds 
pL SS as 28,784,900 aoe 
Loic.” tl ORT eee . pag " 
fo 51,072,000 . 0.76 ws 
R940, 2 3 DO yee UCU " O74 i 
Beals , 4... B4,565,900 . 2 Pay os . 
Been, 6 4 +.  OOyhot.toe . 0.74 ’ 


Judging from the fact given above, the English peo- 
ple will never become great coffee drinkers in the near fu- 
ture. There is yet no sign that the English taste for coffee 
shows any improvement. 

Another interesting figures of coiparison of the growth 
of percapita consumption of tea and coffee in the United 


The figures in this page and in the page following are 
from Coffee Merchandising, pp. 201 and pp.202. 
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sitworg odd to aoe : 


Kingdom and the United States are shown in the following 
table. They also show the opposite attitude of the puolic 
for fifty-eight years toward the two beverages. 
United States United Kingdom 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 


Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
£0GG. 6 eos 4.96 1,417 LvOe 3.42 


Og ee eee 6.00 Ae dD eh. w2ok 
Stes 6 a ae 7.08 1.44 . 98 4,44 
po VR cere ae 8,78 Avo? 92 4.57 
i 9.60 Be & ~ oa 5.06 
ee ee ae Tart 1.ae2 78 Die 
1eCe 3 a ee 9,24 doo fet 5.65 
S900G 2 o65-..°- 3.84 £.O2 ate 6.07 
begee 44 3 yO pe i167 6.02 
Re OES a 9.35 69 65 6.37 
ce. Sia 3 SNR OL eee 6.87 
BORG, PEE a es oR FB 84 74 Bal. 
Behe ko ee PAS 65 my oe 8.2 

1908) 5 8 sd. 20.97 <a 274 8.6 

S44. ss » (baw RD 94 74 oh 


In view of the fact that the home consumption of coffee 
in the British Isles is very small, the total imports of the 
product in that country amounted to some considerablké extent, 
It is apparentthat the English ports are important ports of 
transit, and most of the coffee that enters ther are for 
transhipment. 

In the past few months, despite the fact that the cof- 
fee trade in London was comparatively small, there emerged 
an important development connected with the coffee industry. 
This is the appearance around London of shops that sell cof- 


fee direct from the country of production to the consumers. 
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Kenya was the first country so represented, and that in the 
past few months no less than three such concerns have been 
launched is proof positive that the public are attracted 
to the shop that specializes in one country's product. 
Costa Rica is another country with a coffee shop in 
London vearing its name. Its principals invite the public 
to write for free samples. Customers are also oresented 
with containers, which when inverted, make just enough cof- 
fee for one cup. (2) 
Below are the figures giving the total imports, imports ~ 


for home consumption, and the total re-export of coffee of 


the Great Britain. 


Total. Imp.for 
imports home cons. Exports 
cwts. cwts. owt, 
oo ae 671,000 327,000 215,000 
be eee 572,000 $21,000 288 ,000 
Lore. ‘ 425,000 $24,000 716,000 
. EGLRi <x e 2b G098 5000 $32,000 296,000 
Ae a 557,000 307,900 556,000 
ZE20 un. 2 741,000 306,000 496,000 


Wé will notitve that about 50 percent of the totel im- 


ports are re-exported and sold abroad. 


England is a heavy buyer of Costa Rican 


the total 1923-24 crop of 40,000,000 pounds, 


(1) From Tea & Coffee Trade Journal, pp.506, 


s a : ; 
(2) The above figures are based upon papers issued by the 


Board of Trade as made up from custom-house return. 
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England took 


April 1926 
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24,000,000 pounds or more than half, while the United States 
purchased only one-third. 

Up to the outbreak of the war, Germany was the chief 
coffee-drinking country of Europe, and today Hamburg is 
still one of the World's important coffee ports. In normal . 
times coffee is brought there in vast amounts, especially 
for transshipment to Scandinavia, Finland, and Russia, The 
home consumption has notyet become normal since the block- 
age which shut oif the imports of the products. 

The 1924 statistics show 68 percent less import than 
the average year before the war. The price of coffee became 
so high that it retails at 80 cents to $1.25 a pound. This 
has become pronibitive for most poor families, and even the 
wealthy are reducing their consumption. Neavy import duties, 
increased transportation costs, and high prices at product- 
ion centers are respjorsible. 

The German people formerly among the heaviest consumers 
of coffee in the world, are tupning to cocoa and coffee subs- 
titutes for their hot beverages. "In 1913, the country im- 
ported 371,130,520 pounds and exported 1,783,521 pounds, leav- 
ing a net consumption of 369,346,999 pounds. But in 1920,only 
90,602,000 pounds were imported; in 1921, the imports show 
some increase and they fell off again to 80,992,595 pounds 


in 1922,"(1) 


wa 


(1) William H, Ukers, Coffee Merchandising, 0.203 
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Brazil who supplied a considerable quantityoof coffee 
pefore the war, suffereé most from this shrinkece of market. 

France was surpassed by Germany in the consumption of 
coffee before the war, but now she occupies a place next 
to the United States e.8 the greatest consumer, She draws on 
all the large producing regions for supply of coffee, but 
is especially prominent in the trade in the West Indies and 
the countries around the Caribbean Sea. 

Her imports in 1922 amounted to 385,475,860 pounds, of 
whicn 445,940 pounds exported, leaving a net consumption of 
385,029,920 pounds, (1) 

Her port, Havre is one of the greatest coffee ports in 
Burope,..The figures on page oo illustrate how she has been 
for three years the greatest importer and exporter of coffee, 
leading the other five important units. 

It has also a coffee exchange which was organized in 
Leh . 

In 1922, the importation of coffee for consumption in 
Denmark was 50,906,680 pounds; in Norway, the consumption 
was 59,015,680 pounds; in Sweden, 77,343,640 pounds. They 
are all heavy consumers, just before the war these three 
countries each consumed ebout as much percapita as the 


(1) William H. Ukers, Coffee Merchandising, pp.202 
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United States does today,- amounting to 11 to 13 pounds a 
year. 

In 1921, the percapita consumption Sweden was the high- 
pak. in the. world, .1t was 15,<5 pounds. 

In 1913, Austria imsorted coffee totaling 130,951,000 
pounds, and in 1922, 124,527,000 pounds. She was one of the 
important consumers of. coffee before the. war. In 1917, the 
war cut down the total to 17,910,000 pounds for net consuimp- 
tion. The importation in 1922 was 9,588,260 pounds, and has 
not yet become normal on account of the econouic condition 
in the country. eae quantities of her imports came through 
Trisst. 

The imports of Russia in 1217 were only 4,464,000 pounds 
compared with Finland's «imports in 1922 of 30,459,850 pounds. 
Russia has never been fond of coffee-drinking. 

The imports in 1922 into Belgium were 82,324,900 pounds, 
into Spain were 41,151,640 pounds. Portugal imported in 1919, 
6,926,575 pounds and exported in the same year 1,258,271 pounds 
leaving 5,668,304 pounds for her home consumption, 

Switzerland is a steady coffee driiker, she consumed 
29,182,560 pounds in 1922. In Italy, coffee has never become 
popular, the imports in 1922 amounting to 103,961,000 pounds. 
Balkan States imported a comparatively small amount of coffee. 


The Union of South Africa imported in 1922 coffee amount- 
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ed to 8,991,400 pounds In the same year, Cuba bought 66,342, 
000 pounds for consumption. Argentina purchased 38,727,040 
pounds in 1920, and Chile, 10,252,220 pounds in 192@, In 19<l, 
Australia imported 3,100,120 pounds, and New Zealand, 250, 

580 pounds. ‘>! 

The United States consumes more coifee than any other 
nation in the world, It is very remarkable the way the im- 
ports into thie country. increased during the last century, 
and they have always followed the steady growth of percapita 
Sadottsticn: The figures an page &1 show the percapita con- 
sumption of the United States in 1923; this is about 12,45 
pounds. It has increased fifty percent since about 13897.Net 
imports in the year ending December 31,1928, were 1,407,885 
996 Ssulde. The following figures snow the quantity and value 
of coffee imports for each calendar year from the year L3L3 
to 1923:-!4) 

Year Pounds : Value 
RIL bee 852,529,498 $104,671,501 


merge es . LOE VTL, ers 104,794,319 
Meh eie + ab pmees (91,626 i135, 797.866 


ore. *. L b66 eee 807 115,813, 427 
eee. 1 ee6 bed. 08a. -122.607.284 
eee ey 2 Ober, nn, 501 99,423,362 
SOuG.: . . 1.33%, 864.067. 261.270 .106 
foe. SY 207,439,510 282,450,651 
1921... 45340;5979,776_, 142,808,719 
1922. . ; . 1,246,060,667 160,993,330 
1923. . ....1,407,855,966 189,993,330 


(1) William H. Ukers, Coffee Merchandising, pp.206 
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The figure for 1923 imports was higher than that of any 
previous calendar year. It shows a big gains in imports from 
Brazil, Colombia, and Central America, and a conéiderable i 
falling off in these from Venezuela, and especially the Dutcn 
East Indies. There is a considerable increase in shioments 
from Mexico, the West Indies, and Aden. 

The United States imported more from Brazil in 1923 than 
in any previous year, and the amount, indeed, reached two- 
thirds of the total imports. The total shipments were 934,758, 
879 pounds valued at $115,881,226 in that year compared with 
1922 shipments of 82,546,870 pounds having a value of $98, 
932,292 

In the previous years the shipping and other troubles 
caused by the war reduced Brazii'ts share in American purchases 
from 74 percent in the year before the outbreak of the World 
War to 57 percent in 1918. Since the close of the war, there 
has been a slow but steady gain. In 1919, the proportion was 
ae percent, in 7920, 60.5 percent, im 1922:,°62.5 pereeni,° in 
1922, 64,3 percent, and in 1923,’ it reached 66.4 percent. 

The report statistics show the average price of Brazil- 
ian coffee imported into the United States to be 12,39 cents 
in 1923 as compared with 12.32 cents in 1922, The average 
price of total imports from ali countries in 1923 was 13.5 


cents, which compares with 12.9 cents in 1922 while ofcof- 
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imported fpom non-Brazilian sources was 15.6 cenvis in 192¢0 
and 15.9 cents.in 192. 

Next to those from Brazil are the shipments of coffee 
from Colombia, which indicate remarkable increase in 1923 
over 1922. The total imszorts in 1923 were 22,720,889 pounds 
valued at 337,324,925 compared with 191,848,984 pounds va- 
lued at $29,568,471 in 1922. The average price was 15.5 ¢ 
in ..1926,.and .15.8 in .1925. 

The United States imports from Mexico were 37,800,973 
pounds valued at $5,130,167 in 1922, and 38,933,481 pounds 
valued at $6,176,548 in 1923. Though considered normal in 
sige, they.are .still below the average shipments of several 
years ago. 

The imports. from the West Inaies also increased to about 
20% in volume and 30% in value, In 1923, The shipment amount- 
ed to 8,273,127 pounds havéng a valur of $1,207,664. 

Coffee from Central America also registered an increase 
in 1925. The total imports in that year were 18,286,003 pounds 
valued at $15,819,156, while in 1922, they only amounted to 
99,173,458 pounds valued at $11,779,387. Though the figures 
are quite satisfactory, they are still below normal on account 
of the war and depression, ‘}) 


(1) For comparison,C.f. Imports of coifee in U.S., Spice 
Mill, Vol.48,pp.232, Feb.1925 
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In 1919, Venezuela exported to the United States coffee 
amgunting to 109,000,000 pounds, while in 1923, she only ex- 
ported to the United States 52,587,162 pounds valued at $38, 
539,038, the decrease being more than 50 percent. 

In 1923, there was an increase in importation of about 
18 percent over 1922 from Aden. The figure for 1923 having 
been 2,239,015 pounds and a value of 406,069 as compared 
with 1,901,013 pounds valued 8b. $332;741 in.1922, 

Since the war, the American coffeeimports from the Ne- 
therlands Hast Indies fluctuated uncertainly, reaching a high 
Wark of 96,000,700 pounds in 1919. The 1923 ‘shipments, amount- 
ing to 11,757,923 pounds valued at $2,008,800, were about tne 
same as those for 1921 and were higher than the usual figures 
reached before and during the war. The high total dmports for 
1922, which was 32,097,648 pounds having a value of }3,759, 
174, was probably abnormal. 

The following table shows the percentage of United States 


coffee imports by sources of the year 1921, 1922, and 1923:- 


192% 1922 1923 
Quan- Quan- Quan 
From tity Value tity Value tity Value 
Gentral Amerion. . . . 8,80 8.6 1490 1 5S S66 Bes 
MeeeeO. 6g a ps as 6,00 2,4 oe awe ait ae 
WOGG Tncsee. oe ee 1.00 10 O55.°075 OL8.: G6 
Meee). oe he 0 540 64.5. 61.5. 66.4 60,9 
Ooaepen?.. | ek GEO SO - 2604 25.4°56.3 15.7 -19.5 
VOUOCINER. | «bs +. 4,40 4,8 Den eo 5.5. 4.5 
Bens, Se a SO CONS 07] 0,2 ot. te 
Dutch Bast Indies; . . 0.90 1.2 2.0. .2e3 O.G = 2k 
Other Countries. .. ..1.60 1.6 0.6 Gag fi0.. 208 
Peteis. . 6c. .,100,00100.0 100, 0900.90 100.0100.0 


The above figures are fpom Coffee Merchandising pp.2 
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Much has been said of the prominent place occupies by 
the United States as a coffee consumer, in order to aid our 
discussion of coffee trade and methods of handling the pro- 
duct in this country. 

The distr@bution of coffee, green or roasted, in the 
United Statesis through wholesale houses, who generally operate 
their business in cities ir é:thiex are located. But some 
larger ones who seék nation-wide distribution, have branch 
houses established at strategic points to facilitate the serv- 
ing of retail customers with freshly imported or roasted cor- 


fee at all times necessary. 


rast : : : 
The wholesalers usually send the travelling salesmen to 


every retailer to secure orders. Perhaps this is the most 
effective agency to sell coffee, tnough it depends a great 
deal on the ability of the salesmen. An experienced sales- 
man can acquaint the retailer with all the talking points 
about the coffee ne handles. He must have soue knowledge 
of blending principles if he sell coffee in puk, ‘2) 

The contract terms offered to retailers vary but slight- 
ly. It often happens that the wholesaler helps the retedier 


finance his business to the extent of granting him 30 to 60 


days in which to pay thebill, and offering him a cash discount 


(1) Method oi Paying Salesmen in the 6offee Trade, Ny¥.U. Bu- 
reau oi Research. 
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y ane Anvoice is,paid within ten days of date of sale. 

The sale of coffee in package by the wholesaler increased 
steadily since the bégining of the 20th century. Now, this 
form of distribution competesstrongly with bulk coffee sales, 
though bulk coffee is still oreferred in sowe eastern sec- 
tions of the United States. 

"The survey made in New York last year snow 1,278,341 
tamilies in New York City consume annualiy 70,552,550 pounds 
of coffee, or an average of 55.1 pounds. Weekly consumption 
is 1.1 pound per family. Of this, 623 percentis bulk coffee, 
and the remainder, 37.6 percent, is package coffee, (1) 

The package coffee, though gaining popularity, has not 
yet won universa. favor. This due probably to the price which 
is generaily higher than the same grade in bulk, and, fur- 
thermore, there is a rapid loss of flavor, aroma and strength 
when coffee is packed ground, Om the other hand, many believe 
that package coffee saves the handlingtime in store, the con- 
tents o1 a package are not contaminated vy odors or dirt, the 
blends are prepared by experts and always uniform, and the 
coffee is properly roasted or ground. 

In this country five types of containers are used for 
packing coffee, they are earboard cartoons, paper bags, fi- 
ber or paper cans,tin cansand comosite cans and packages. 


os) 


(1) Coffee & Tea Trade Journal, op.585, October 1925 
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In recent years, vacum-packed cofiee has won great fa~ 
vor, first in the West and laterly in the Hast. 

The Federal Pure Food Act of January 1, 1907 requires 
that coffee wholesalers or packers give due attention to 
certain well defined laws bearing on package labels. Before 
the Act went into effect, many coffee labels bore the magic 
names of "Mocha" and "Java", when in fact neither of those 
two celebrated coffees was used in the blend. Even mixtures 
containing a. large percenta;e of chicory or otner addition 
were labeled "Pure Mocha and Java Coffee." The enactment of 
the Pure +ood Law ended this practice making it compulsory 
that the label should state either the actual coffees used 
in the blend, or a brand naue,together with the mame of ei- 
ther the packer or distributer. 

In the United States, there are seven differentypes 
of retail distributers who figure in the merchandisingof 
coffee. They are the independent retail grocers, chain store, 
mail-order house, house-tohouse wagon-route distributer, <: 
specialty tea and coffee store, department store, aid drug 
store. 

The methods of merchandising of these seven distributne 
agents are very different. In the case of the independent 
gwocer, the chain store, department store the drug store, 


and the specialty store, all maintain stores where the cone 
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sumer comes to buy. The second class isthe mail-order house, 
which solicits orders and delivers its coffee by mail, and 
Senetincs by freight or express. The last class covers the 
wagon-route dealer, wno goes from house to house seeking 
trade, and delivers nis coffeeon order at regular periods 
direct to thelconsumers in the home. As an inducement¢to con- 
tracting for large quantities to ve delivered in weekly or 
biweekly periods, thehouse-to-house dealer generally gives 
some housenold article, or the like, as a premium to esta- 
blish goodwill. 

The leadingwagon-route co..panies, sometimes celled 
“oremium houses," maintain offices and planis in cities or 
towns adjacent to the territories to which they confine their 
sales efforts. They have district agents at strategic points 
to engage the wazon men that do the actual soliciting of 
orders and deliver their coffee. They also handle other pro- 
ducts beside coffee. 

The importante of the wagon=route plan of cotfee-retail- 
ing is Bhown by the fact that in 1924 there were 600 houses 
of this kind in the United Stanhes; andiit was estimated that 
they distributed about ten sercent of the total ainount of the 


coffee consumed in the country. The largest concern of this 


(1) For more particulers cf. to page 155-60 of "Coffee Mer- 
chandising” 
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type was capitalized at $16,000,000 and operated 1,100 wagons. 
These were usually operating in the central states, practicai- 
ly one-third of them covering the states of Illimois, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, and Iowa. Pennsylvania is also a wagon-route 
dealer. center. 

The agricultural districts and small towns are the places 
which 
in/the mail-order houses are interested in distributing tne 
coffee. They solicite trade by catalogs, by circular letters, 
and by advertisements in local newspapers, and in magazines 
which circulate chiefly among the people of those regions. 

The.work of a chain store, like ordinary retail grocers, 
aiffers very materially from those of the previous two men- 
tioned, In thisistore:all:customers: must pay cash andycarry 
home their bundles, unless the store has delivery service. 
Roasting, blending, and packing coffee are done in the cen- 
tral plant of the organization, and usually only one grade 
of..coffee is offered for sale, 

However, the organizations of such chains seem to be 
growing rapidly, the largest one being the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Gompany which is reported in 1924 to have near- 
ly 10,000 branches throughout the country, and whch sells 
about 60,000,000 pounds of coffee annually. This company has 
a capitalization of $13,750,000 and opens about 1,500 new 


stores every year. 
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The organization of various chain-stores is being car- 
ried out by the National Chain Store Grocers' Association, 
having 75 members, representing 25,000 stores, operatingiiin 
twenty-three states. 

The chain-store grocer turns his stock over from le 
to 25 times a year, and il is estimated that all the chain- 
store organizati ns distributed 270,000,000 poundsoof coffee 
a year, or about 20 percent of the total United States’ con- 
sumption of coffee, 

| Coffee in different retail tr des is handled iri lore 
orless the same way. Many retail dealers areotligéd to do 
their own roasting, blending, packing, etc. A large nuuiber 
of them find it more daydeiaseeus and successful for being 
able to make a feature oi freshly roasted coffee, they can 
save and increase their sales. 

Advertising always plays an important role in the coffee 
trade, whether wholesale or retail. It is the determining 
factor of successful merchandising especially for the inde- 
pendent grocers who have to compete with the srowing popu- 
larity of wagon-route distributer, and the chain stores. The 
best method in such a Case secs to be the advertising whicho 
appears on the window to display the product artistically so 


that it won't fail to catch the attention of the passerby. 
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Other forms of advertising, such as demonstration in 
the store, at local food shows, and at church socials, pic- 
Rice, or functions, judicious sam ling wither in person or 
by. mail “-Localnewspaper and outdoor poster advertising,and 
selling coffee by telephone are very common in the coffee 
tirade in this country. | 

Advertising, for he most part, is desizned to aitract 
attention and custom through the eye, Sometimes the ear can 
successfully be appealed to, but the sounds rerely have eny 
real relation to the object advertized; and so, often prove 
unsatisfactory in their results. Not so long ago a Califor- 
nia coffee concern made successful appeal to the nose of 


possible purchasers of its wares, or even many passersby. 
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PART. X 
CONCLUSION 


To conclude the subject of our discussion, we will be- 
gin with a brief summary of what has happened in the past 
and then widen the scope with general discussion of possible 
development in the future coffee trade, especially the expan- 
sion of such trade between the greatest consuming country,the 
United States and East Indies, one of the principal source 
of coffeeproduct. We have in our previous discussion laid 
certain emphisis on the industry of these places. 

It is a peculiar fact that the exports from the Dutch 
East Indies to the United States never amounted to a Jlarge 
extent. It a common saying this country that a cup of "Java" 
for a cup of coffee, and yet, how many people realize that 
the coffee they are drinking are not the genuine Java cof- 
fee? 

centuries 

For many/this celebrated coffee impressed the American 
minds and gains favor in the taste of cofiee drinkers, but 
the exportation of the product, neverthless, remains the same, 
and in many instances declined considerably. The figures in 


page 101 show that ceffee from the Duteh Hast Indies in 1923 
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represented less than one percent of the total imports of 
the United States, while in 1922, it represented over 23 
percent. 

Many dealers nere when asked about the limited supply 
of "Java" coffee, simply answered that the product is hard 
to obtain. A letter from a coffee merchant in Java states 
the following facts; 

The coffee exporters have not sufficient capital to buy 
enough piculs of coffee for American market, and if they could 
get enough they would not care to ship to the United States 
and wait @ few months before they get paid. In other words, 

he extension of credit is too long, and tne business turn- 
over would be too slow. 

The dealers in Java do not like to assume the risk. When 
they ship the coffee to a distant market they are likely to 
encounter troubles and risks which are not exyedted in or- 
dinary trade they have. 

Another important element is the lact of banking and 
Suipping serveces. The exyorters do not want to add up 
bias burden of troubles ana atiend to every detail of the 
transaction just for the purpose of Sekine a new market 
and get more profit out of it. They are perfactly satisfied 
With the business they are accustomed, because they are sure 


they ean make little profit and receive cash pa ment. Some- 
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times they are given advance payment which they can nake use 
for other purposes, 

The exvorters find it more convenient to employ the ser- 
vice of commission agents oroother brokers who have connect- 
ion with the big importing firms in Europe especially Hol- 
land. 

The Duich comuercial influence in the territory nas 
been so great, that more coffee went to Holland than any 
other place. Quite a considerable proportic: of the Ameri- 
can imports of the Hast Indian coffee came through the Duteh 
ports, and quite a number of American importers who do not 
know anything about the original source of the coffee they 
importen, 

Even though this trade practice has been very sure and 
securely established, there is no reason to believe that thee — 
continuance of the old practice is necessary. The mutual un- 
derstanding between the two countriesw willbe devebhoped by 
direct dealing. If the modern technic of international comm 
merce is introduced the small esporters in theHast Indies : 
will no longer find it harder to send their products to the : 
United States than to sell them to local broker. Other than 


that the American importer should encoura;e such transaction — 


by agreemble arrangement oi contract term and other financial 
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aids ich ultimately will bring benefit to both sides. There 
should be no reason that the trade should no multiply witnim 
a few years. | 

Already in the past few years, the Java coffee planters 
pegan to snow sign of taking more interest in tne possibili- 
ties offered to them in the high prices of coffee in the world 
market. Many old coffee plantations situated on the poorest 
ground are being cleaned up; a number of planters, wiose 
groves have been producin: at such a low rate that iney coulda 
bua afford. to spend more than a few dollars an acre for mamn- 
taining their trees,andhad io centent themseives With the 
most primitive apparatus for treating their coffee are now 
buying turbines and motors to replace old steam engines and 
a few planters are building overhead cable lines for facili- 
tating transportation of the picked berries from the more 
distant plantation to the treating floors. 

This will be a great opportunity, if could be accon- 
plished, for the American as well as Hast Indian traders 
to exchange goods and build strong relation between the two 
places. The Auerican population needs the Hast Indian pro- 
ducts just as much as the East Indian peoosle need the manu- 


factured from the United States. 
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